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PERSONAL 


URNISHED SUITES, Country House, Kent; 

39 miles London; sitting room, double bed- 
room, bathroom, on first floor. Long or short lets 
from 35/- per day each person inclusive; own 
produce.—Apply, Box 1507. 


URREY: GUILDFORD. Small, quiet Nursing 

Home, 6 beds only. Facing south. Good 
cooking. Trained staff night and day. Basins 
and gas fires all rooms. Own garden produce. 
Present vacancies: one single room at 15 gns.: 
one double room to share at 8 gns. each weekly. 
—Major McKEAN-FITZPATRICK, Proprietor. 
Tel: Guildford 2574. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LIVING PORTRAIT. Photographs and snap- 

shots can be made into ivory miniatures, 
oils, and pastels. Rough sketches free. Likeness 
is guaranteed and fees are only payable when you 
agree that the result is a complete success.— 
Write to GODFREY HAYMAN, Hans Galleries, 
7-8, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


A NCESTORS traced by LAMBERT & 
RAGGETT, 48 Woodhurst Avenue, Watford, 
Herts. 


A POST-WAR CAR required, good condition 
essential.—CLAYTON, 421 High Road, Finch- 
ley, N.12. Tel.: Finchley 6221. 


SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is naid at the rate of 2% per cent. Income 
tax is naid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58 King Street, 
Maidenhead. Tele»vhone 1277. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET, London, 
Distributors for Alvis, invite you to insrect 
the Saloon and Utility.—Delivery and nvarticulars: 
103, New Bond Street, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 8351-6. 


URKE’'S PEERAGE. Entirely new Post-War 

Edition will include Biogranvhies of 40,000 men 
and women of Titled Class, Lineages and Family 
Histories of all Peers and Baronets, Biograrhies 
of all Knights and Privy Councillors, thousands of 
Heraldic Illustrations and the most authoritative 
and comprehensive Guide to Precedence. The only 
Complete Reference Authority on Titled Families 
re-written throughout and brought up to date; 
53.009 new entries and changes since last (1939) 
elition. A sunerbly produced 2.700-page Social, 
Historical and Genealogical Classic. Sunprlies 
will be very limited, so order now (at pre-publica- 
tion price, 8 guineas, carriage paid).—BURKE’S 
PEERAGE, LTD., (Dept. C2), 180 Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. 

ARDS. A REMINDER! The Original HAPPY 

FAMILY cards with all the old favourites. 
Bones the Butcher. Potts the Painter, Soot the 
Swee», etc., are still published at 4/9. Obtainable 
from any good stores, syorts shons, etc., or direct 
at 5/-, nost free, from JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

ARDEN POOLS, Lakes and Streams. We suvrly 

Ornamental ani Coarse FISH, WATER 
LILIES, PLANTS, MOLLUSCA, FOODS, NETS, 
etc. We also purchase surplus Goldfish, Orfe, 
etc.—L. HAIG & CO., LTD. (Dept. CL), The 
Aquatic Farm, Newdigate, Surrey (established 
40 years). 









































REENHOUSES made of non-corrosive alum- 
inium alloy, requiring no painting or upkeep. 
Made in our own workshops. Highest engineering 
standards. No timber in construction and there- 
fore no timber licence involved. Can be made in 
any size or shane. Standard design from £125. 
WILLIAM WOOD & SON, LTD. (By appointment 
Garden Contractors and Horticultural Builders to 
H.M. King George VI), Taplow, Bucks. 
F vou desire to SELL your REVERSION or 
LIFE POLICY consult Messrs, H. E, FOSTER 
AND CRANFIELD, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
6 Poultry, London E.C.2, whose periodical 
Auction Sales have been accepted for over a cen- 
t as being the best medium. 
iF DY knits on own machine pure wool Stock- 
ings for country women. Various colours. 
39/- pair. 3 counons.—Box 697. 


ADIES’ EXCLUSIVE SUITS AND COATS for 
Town and Country. DAVID BARON, Mayfair 
Haute Couture, specialises in beautifully cut and 
tailored Suits and Coats. Your own materials if 
desired.—’Phone for appointment MAYfair 2763, 
or write 22 Grosvenor Street, London W.1. 
OVELY colours available for Shetland Twin 
Sets to your own measurements. Your own 
wool also well knitted and finished. Inexpensive. 
—Box 1570. 
ARQUET and all types wood flooring resur- 
faced and polished. Also panelling. Petrol or 
electric machines available for urgent work. 
Wood, Composition or Cork Flooring laid by 
expert staff. Town or country properties attended. 
—DAVID LANFEAR & CO., 32 Grosvenor Gar- 
dens Mews North, S.W.1. SLOane 1950. 
RESTORATION of Oi] Paintings. If preferred at 
own residence (week-ends). Testimonials.— 
GORDON G. LAMBERT, 95 London Road, Mor- 
den, Surrey. 





























EED BOXES, ready for na'‘ling, 50 30/-, Wood 
Labels, large. 400 19/-; small, 500 10 -. 20 Rustic 
7 ft. Poles, 25/-. Rustic Seats, 35/--—BIRMING- 
HAM PLANT STORES, Station Road, Erdington. 


NRATIONED COKE BREEZE available for 

delivery to any destination.—Write for prices 
to EVESONS (COAL) Ltd., 134 Edmund Street, 
Birmingham 3. or Derbyshire House, St. Chad 
Street, London W.C.1. 


rILITY bodies made. bodywork conversions 

revairs, panel-beating, re-cellulosing exe- 
cuted promntly at comnetitive prices. Ex-Service 
men only em»loyed.—MACLAREN, Warfield Park, 
Bracknell, Berks. ‘Phone 567. 


ISITING PHOTOGRAPHERS. Children’ and 
Animals—characteristic studies taken in 
home surroundings. Houses, interiors, gardens, 
etc. Pets or nedigree livestock of all breeds.— 
LYLE & CRANE, Sway, Hants. Tel.: Sway 388. 


W OoLties. Angora Cardigans, lovely colours. 
Pure Shetland Twin Sets, beautifully 
tailored. Jumpers £3/15/-. 4 coupons.—KITTY 
PRESTON, LTD., The Glen, Appleshaw, Andover, 
Hants. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 

RGYLL, LUNGA HOUSE HOTEL, Ardfern. 

Loch and sea fishing, rough shooting. 
Licensed. *Phone: Barbreck 237. 
“RAY COURT’, ALDWICK BAY, SUSSEX, 

shares the nearby Bognor Regis climate. 

On leaving, visitors to this exclusive, fully- 
licensed hotel on the sea-shore reserve accommo- 
dation for their next stay. Your own first visit 
will prove that the art of providing Good Food, 
rich Comfort and willing Service has not been 
lost. Advance reservation advisable. Brochure 
on request. (Tel: Pagham 113). 

UDLEIGH SALTERTON, S. Devon. MONT- 

PELLIER HOTEL. Modern and well aprtd. 
O’looks sea. Magnificent views most rooms. 
Adjacent golf; one min. beach. English and 
Continental cooking. Games room. Putting in 
charming garden 2 acres. Licensed. Tel.: 116. 

OUNTRY GUEST HOUSE, facing unspoilt 

beach. Mag. country. Caravan owners also 
specially welcomed. Superb sites, all amenities- 
Brochure.—“‘GORSELAND,” SWYRE, DOR- 
CHESTER. 

ALMUNZIE HOUSE HOTEL, Spittal o’ Glen- 

shee, Blairgowrie, Perthshire. The splendid 
environment and healthful air ensure pleasurable 
memories of this year’s holiday in the Highlands. 
Fishing, shooting, climbing, golf. Rates: Single 
£9/9'- per week. Double £17/10/- per week. 

IANA LODGE HOTEL. Simonsbath, Exmoor, 

is the answer to those wishing to escare the 
futility and “ utility ’ of this modern age. 

ORNOCH CASTLE, DORNOCH, SUTHER- 

LAND. The comfort and good cooking of 
a 20th century country house in this historic 
16th century castle, now a first-class modern 
hotel. Central heating and log fires. Srring 
interior beds. Beautiful garden. Close to famous 
Royal Dornoch golf links. Excellent dry climate. 
Moderate terms. Licensed. — Proprietor : 
THOMAS BURNS. Tel: Dornoch 16. 


LCOT PARK HOTEL, NEAR NEWBURY. Large 
Georgian Country House with lovely gardens 
in beautiful country, run as first-class Hotel and 
Country Club, with all modern conveniences and 
comforts. Private suites and self-contained cot- 
tages available. Farm produce. Telephone Kint- 
bury 76, or write Secretary. 
ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL: 
S. DEVON. Beautifully situated facing south 
on River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes 
(regular bus service). A.A. and R.A.C. licensed 
for guests. Ideal for winter residence. H. andc.in 
bedrooms. Central heating. Under personal direc- 
tion of Proprietress. *Phone: Stoke Gabriel 206. 
ARBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 
LAND. Excellent sea trout, grilse and brown 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonderful scenery. 
Sea bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and 
cold. Electric light. Tel.: Kinlochbervie 201.— 
Proprietors: R. and L. M. NEILSON. 
LAN-Y-DON, SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. A 
recently opened comfortable Guest House on 
sea front. Brochure on application. Telephone: 
Southwold 3253. 
OONVREA HOTEL, PERRAN-AR-WORTHAL 
(Phone 172), near Truro, Cornwall. A luxury 
Country House Hotel standing in beautiful 
grounds. Excellent cuisine, own produce. Illus- 
trated brochure on request. 
terms during early months of year. 
per week. 
REAT TREE HOTEL, CHAGFORD, DEVON. 
Offers the pre-war comforts of a country 
house. Willing service, excellent food, central 
heating and open fires. Buses pass the gate. Win- 
ter terms from 6 gns. per week. Tel: Chagford 
2191. 
AZLING DANE COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, 
Shepherdswell, Kent, has an excellent repu- 
tation for comfort, cuisine and service. Ideal for 
winter residence. Moderate terms. ‘Phone: 233. 
OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 
HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food, and 
courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 
Nine miles Bude. Atlantic Express. Waterloo. 
"Phone 75. 
OVE. Small Private Hote]; hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms; central heating: open 
to permanent residents from 5 gns.; by sea front; 
central.—‘RUTHERGLEN,” 3 Lansdowne Place, 
Hove 2, Sussex. 


F YOU WANT TO CATCH SEA-TROUT and 

some salmon in a river at your door, in one of 
the loveliest glens in the West Highlands, 
whilst staying in a comfortable Country House, 
now an Hotel, then come to Ormidale. Fish run 
June-October. Shooting over 3,500 acres. Boat- 
ing and bathing in Loch Riddon.—D. M. CHANCE, 
ORMIDALE, GLENDARUEN, ARGYLL. 

SLE OF ERISKA HOTEL. Charming West 

Highland Mansion House on an island estate 
at the mouth of Loch Creran. Road bridge to 
mainland. Every comfort and convenience for 
a long or short visit. Magnificent loch and 
mountain scenery. Farm produce. Sea fishing. 
Boating. Bathing. Brochure and tariff from 
Proprietor: CAPT. DOUGLAS BARR, Isle of 
Eriska, Connel, Argyll. Ledaig 205. 


SLE OF SKYE. DUNRINGELL. Country House 
Hotel, Kyleakin, near railway. Comfortable 
beds., h. and c. all rooms, electric light. Sea trout 
fishing in privace loch and river, also brown trout 
lochs, rough shooting, bathing, sea fishing. Send 
for leafiet. 
NOWLE HOTEL, SIDMOUTH. Special reduced 
terms until April at one of Devon’s loveliest 
hotels. Telephone, gas fire, central heating in 
every bedroom. Fully licensed. All amenities. 
Brochure available on request from the Resident 
Manager. Tel: Sidmouth 955. 


ANDSCAPE HOUSE COUNTRY CLUB, 

DOONASS, LIMERICK (6 miles). I1.T.B. Grade 
A, R.LA.C., A.A. On the River Shannon. Own 
farm and garden produce; every home comfort, 
constant hot water, excellent cuisine, licensed. 
Salmon fishing, river bathing, rough shooting, 
clock golf, tennis, table tennis, etc. Convenient 
to Shannon Airport. 















































5 guineas 


























Specially reduced - 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
LONDON 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
This is just the hotel to appeal to the readers of 
“Country Life.’ Running water and telephone 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lift, night 
porters, and understanding management. Terms 
from 6 gns., en pension. Produce from own Wilts. 
farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
INEHEAD. ODELL COURT HOTEL. Tel.: 835. 
H. & c., gas fires, excellent chef, thoughtful, 
courteous staff; own produce and roultry. Beauti- 
fully situated in picturesque secluded grounds 
containing tennis, deck-tennis and putting. Ideal 
for bathing, riding, walking. 4%—8. gens, 
according to season. 
ULLION, S. Cornwall. POLDHU HOTEL. 
Overlooking sea and sandy bathing cove. 
Near Mullion (18-hole) Golf course. Hard Tennis; 
Billiards. Own farm; quality cooking. An Hotel 
for discriminating reorle.—Tel: 339. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 
EWQUAY, Cornwall. GREAT WESTERN 
HOTEL. Privately owned—same family 
management for 40 years. On a spur of land 
between two glorious sandy beaches. 55 bed- 
rooms, Famed for good food. Excellent wine 
cellar. Fully licensed.—Tel.: 2010. 
JEW INN HOTEL, MUDDIFORD, near Barn- 
staple. Scenery of exquisite beauty. Central 
‘or all N. Devon. Enjoy the freedom of a com- 
fortable full lic. inn, with good food and wines, 
Vi-spring beds, H. and C., etc. Riding and rough 
shooting. Tel.: Shirwell 43. 
JR. EXETER, STRETE RALEGH HOTEL. 
In lovely Devon country, yet within easy 
reach of the coast. A most charming period 
house in beautiful grounds. All modern appoint- 
ments. Home farm produce. T.T. milk. Special 
diets arranged. Licensed. On bus route 
Honiton/Exeter. Tel.: Whimple 322. 
QrNE of England’s oldest houses with 20th 
century comforts in beautiful Downland 
village 4% miles from sea. Good country fare; 
lovely grounds; Indoor games room; Half-hourly 











*bus passes door; 1% hours from London.— 
ST. MARY’S, Bramber, Sussex.—Tel.: Steyn- 
ing 3158. 


ASSFORD HOUSE HOTEL and Riding Stables, 

near Lymington (New Forest) for a real rest 
with every comfort.A.A. ard R.A.C. Riding at your 
door; licensed; constant hotwater; central] heat- 
ing: golf.—Tel.: Resident Proprietor, Sway 2{8; 
visitors, Lymington 661. 

AYING GUESTS taken at charming old-world 

Farmhouse with modern facilities, wonder- 
fully situated in romantic Scottish Borders. 
Fishing, climbing, 5,000 acres rough shooting by 
arrangement.—Box 1134. 

EMBROKESHIRE. ‘Pen Rhiw’’ Guest House: 

St. Davids, for an unusual holiday in attrac- 
tive country near the sea. Good food and every 
comfort assured. Children welcomed.—Proprie- 
tors: LT.-COL. AND MRS. WEIR. 


Castletownshend, Co. 





OUTHERN Ireland. 

Cork. Paying guests welcomed at THE 
CASTLE (registered guest house): Sunny, 
sheltered position, facing South. Good fires. 


Own small yacht for 
For brochure, 


Salmon and trout fishing. 
sailing.—Tel.: Castletownshend 5. 
avrly MRS. SALTER. 
GoUTH WEST SCOTLAND. SOUTHWICK 
HOUSE HOTEL, by Dumfries. Situated in 
unspoilt Galloway with views across Solway 
Firth. Really good food and service; lovely 
rooms, gardens and walks on shore and heather 
hills. Good rough shooting and fishing. Swimming 
pool and sea bathing. Close first-class golf links. 
Moderate terms. Fully licensed. Open through- 
out year. Tel: Southwick 207. 


T. MAWES, CORNWALL, SHIP AND CASTLE 

HOTEL. On water's edge, facing south. 
Private baths and suites; good Continental 
cuisine; plenty of spirits and choice wines; 
French atmosphere; good fishing, sailing, etc. 
Dancing; warmest spot in England: ideal for 
winter holiday or residence. Trains met Truro. 
From £6/6/- per week. ‘Phone St. Mawes 326, or 
London, WELbeck 6109. 


TUDLAND, DORSET. Charming Old-world 





Guest House in 12 acres lovely grounds 
adjoining glorious sands. Golf, riding. First- 
class cuisine. Easter, Whitsun and summer. 


—Illustrated brochure from BM/HOTELS, London, 
W.C.1. 
HE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE. On a 
well-earned holiday you deserve to do your- 
self well. njoy every comfort at the Cavendish 
on the Grand Parade. First-class service and 
cuisine. Telephone in every room. Cocktail bar. 
Jack Padbury’s Orchestra. Excellent train 
service, 14% hours from Victoria.—Proprietors: 
PIMM’S LTD. Terms on application to the 
Manager (P. Churchman). Tel.: Eastbourne 2740. 
YN-Y-GROES HOTEL, NR. DOLGELLEY 
Sheltered amidst finest scenery in North 
Wales, facing south, most comfortably furnished, 
hot and cold services. Provides ideal accommo- 
dation both summer and winter for those anvrre- 
ciating considerate attention, quiet surroundings 
and really good food. Good salmon and trout 
fishing. Fully licensed. R.A.C. Guests met 
at Dolgelly Station by arrangement.—Please 
write for terms or 'phone Ganllwyd 205. 





OU cannot beat Sunny SIDMOUTH on the 

English Riviera for winter warmth, and the 
VICTORIA HOTEL for all-the-year-round com- 
fort, Come and be Snoilt! Tel. 951. 


EDUCATIONAL _ 








EARN Hairdressing and Beauty Culture for 
a successful career.—Prospectus Sec., Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
6 Shaftesbury Avenue, London W.1. Beauty 
Culture Dept., 449 Oxford St., W.1. MAYfair 2962. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, 195a Palace Gate, W.8. 


Jae EDUCATIONAL 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. The Summer 
Term commences May 4, 1949. All branches of 





Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MIS: 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, EDINBURGH 


COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


INKFIELD PLACE, nr. Windsor (prinej- 

pals, Constance Spry and Rosemary Hume), 
Residential School for training girls in first. 
class cookery, interior decoration, dress- 
making, gardening, and flower work. Facilities 
now available for secretarial training combined 
with certain of the above subjects.—Aprly to the 
Secretary for prosrectus and available dates for 
bookings. Tel.: Winkfield Row 3231. 


GARDENING 














GOR all CARNATIONS, PINKS and DIANTHUS 
Write for fully illustrated Catalogue. Post 
Free.—ALLWOOD BROS. LTD., Largest Carna- 
tion Raisers and Growers in the World, 219 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. : 
WATERERS’ Great Spring Sale of superb 
quality Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
20 plants for 20'-, carriage paid. TDescrip‘ive list 
pos: f.ee, from JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISp. 
LTD., Th Floral Mile, Twy‘ord, Bucks. ; 
WNESIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot 
Berkshire. Specialist contractors for the 
formation of Rock and Formal Gardens of the 
first imnortance; also for the construction of 
Bowling Greens and Tennis Courts. Chelsea 1948: 
Gold Medal, Rock and Water Garden; Gold Medal, 
XVIIIth centurv Formal Garden. 


FOR SALE 

NTIQUE SET of six Spindleback Chairs, fine 

colour, £36, Re»roduction Curboard Dresser, 
£39. Refectory Tables £32.—DADE, Kingswood 
Cottage, Brighton Road, Lower Kingswood (top 
of Reigate Hill). Tel.: Burgh Heath 4056, 

LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 38 Dover Street, London, 

have a few nairs of men’s Brown Grain Veldt- 
schoen Boots, strong and suitable for rough out- 
door wear. Price £6/10/- rlus 1/- nostage. 

RCH. THORBURN.—Collection of pencil and 

coloured sketches.—BIDDLES, Guildford, 

ARGAIN SALE in Portable Buildings. Timber, 

metal, asbestos. Slashing price reductions; 
many job lots. Garden frames from &£1/17/6; 
chicken houses from £5/5/-; garden sheds from 
£6 6/-; huts from £7/17/6; greenhouses from £19/10/-; 
garages from £35. Send p.c. for lists to Silver 
Mist Bargains, RELIANT WORKS, Brockham, 
Betchworth, Surrey. Tel.: Betchworth 2391, 
(= ‘"S Blue Pinstrire D.B. Suit. In. Leg, 

34 in., waist 35 in., sleeve 21 in. Impeccable 
cut and condition, £15.—Box 1554. 

I' LE by Westley-Richards, 297 250 bore: tele- 

s opic sight; case; 300 rounds; fauitless con- 
di*ion : offers.—Pox 1552. 


WANTED 


XCEPTIONAL prices paid for diamond, gem- 
set and gold jewellery, modern or old; real and 
cultured pearls; cameos, gold cigarette cases, 
etc., modern and antique silver.—Offers with 
cash by return, H. MILLER (LLANDRINDOD), 
LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 29 South Street, Worthing. 

(Bankers: Nat. Prov.) 
WANTED to buy, large or small collections of 
Oil Paintings, in any condition.—A. 


COULTER, 33 Ainstey Avenue, York. 
WANTED, Stories and Articles for American 

journals.—DONALD CRAIG, Holycross, 
Thurles, Co. Tipnerary. 


SITUATIONS 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 




































Wanted 
XPERIENCED SECRETARY, young country 
lady, London trained, seeks interesting 


nosition. Waiting driving Test. Willing travel.— 
Box 306. SMITHS, 169 Finchley Road, N.W.3. 
X-NAVAL OFFICER, 23, requires post. Pref. 
Riding School/stables. Opportunity learn to 
ride, gain exn. in all branches equitation. Drive 
car. South vreferred.—Box 1559. 


ARM-WORK and congenial home required by 
gentleman, 35. Slightly retarded. Very fit 
and exrerienced worker. Terms by arrangement. 
Box 1547. 
GENTLEMAN, 55, accountant, energetic, 
practical, married, living in London, wishes 
to find occunationin the country. Would consider 
any suitable occupation at a reasonable salary.— 
Box 1555. 





EEN young man, ex public school, seeks posi- 
tion as Working Puril to young rrogressive 
farmer. Preferably Huntingdonshire. Free early 
July. Good accommodation essential.—Box 1533. 


OUNG GIRL requires post on small general 

farm. 18 months’ exrerience with Friesian 
Herd. Would like exrerience with poultry, and 
bees. Oxfordshire rreferred. All enquires to the 
CHILDREN’S OFFICER (Ch/CWO/WD.), Middlesex 
County Council, 10 Great George Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 





LIVESTOCK 

“ATTRACTIVE PUPPIES, trained Gun Dogs, 

house-trained Dogs for companions, guards, 
200 various breeds dogs, puppies. Inspection 
invited, or state requirements. Exporter. Life 
experience.—CAPE, Priesthill Farm, Englefield 
Green. Tel: Egham 844, 
- 7 “COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
Wanted a __* Lae 

ANTED urgently, “Country Life’’ for Dec. 20 

and 27, 1913, Vol. 34.—Box 1581. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 652 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of the Trustees of the late Major-General Beckwith-Smith, D.S.O., M.C. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 


Inverness 15 miles. Loch Ness 8 miles. 


THE SPORTING ESTATE OF ABERADER. ABOUT 7,587 ACRES 


Excellent grouse moors 
and fishing. 

Three days’ driving : average 

pre-war game bag 1,500 

grouse. Trout fishing in Loch 

Ruthven and Rivers Nairn 
and Farigaig. 


Several farms and crofts, 
let (sporting rights in hand). 


Shooting lodge built of 
granite with interior pine 
panelled, 3 reception rooms, 
13 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ANNEXE with 10 rooms. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Policies of 13 ACRES 
Three cottages. 











For Sale by Auction as a whole in the Hanover Square Estate Room on Thursday, May 19, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. TAYLOR & HUMBERT, 5 Theobald’s Road, W.C.1, and Messrs. MCPHERSON & MACKAY, 112 George Street, Edinburgh 2. 
Factors: THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S ASSOCIATION, 30 Old Edinburgh Road, Inverness. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY. (Particulars 2/6.) 


ON THE HAMPSHIRE AVON 
ABOUT % MILE OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING (BOTH BANKS) 
In one of the most beautiful parts of the country, facing south and east, with wonderful views. Bournemouth 12 miles. 


AVON CASTLE, RINGWOOD 


Equally suitable as a 
Private Residence, Hotel, 
or Institution. 





Halls, 6 reception rooms, 
ballroom, billiards room, 21 
bedrooms and 7 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga _ cooker. 
Central heating. Main 
Electric light, power and 
water. Modern drainage. 
Garages for 12 cars. Stabling. 
Six cottages. 
Riverside pleasure grounds 
and extensive kitchen garden. 
With 52, 57 or 75 Acres. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


For Sale by Auction or as a whole or in 3 lots at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: MAWBY, BARRIE & LETTS, 62-64 Moorgate, E.C.2. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-) 


SURREY-—28 MILES FROM LONDON 


Sunningdale Station 14 miles with frequent Electric trains. 


WINDLESHAM COURT, WINDLESHAM 


An imposing Country 
House on high ground 
facing south in a beautiful 
woodland setting, and 
approached by a drive. 
Three reception, billiards 
room, 11 principal and 4 
secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity, 
water, gas. Central heating. 
Chauffeur’s cottage. 

Garages and _ farmery. 
Delightful wooded pleasure 
grounds. Extensive walled 
garden. Glasshouses, heated 
frames. Orchard and paddock. 

With 39 Acres. eee 
WINDLESHAM COURT COTTAGE, a detached brick and tiled house with 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bé thro ym, and land of nearly 1% Acres 

VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE 
Freehold. For Sale by Auction as a whole or in two Lots at early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. GRIFFINHOOFE & BREWSTER, 14 Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, E.C.4. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. CHANCELLORS & CO., Ascot and Sunningdale, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-.) 














“Gio lines) : 20, HANOVER'SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
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JACKSONS TOPS & STArr 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1_ Mayram 3316/7 








CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 
Aberdeen 18 miles. Banchory 1 mile. Stonehaven 16 miles. 
DEESIDE 


RIVERSTONE HOUSE AND VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATES OF BANCHORY 
Extending to approximately 2,000 ACRES and offering 34 miles of Salmon Fishing in the Dee and the Feugh, and eomprising:— 
1. RIVERSTONE HOUSE. A lovely Manor House in a unique position at the junction of the Dee and the Feugh, with fishing in both waters and providing entrance hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 5 Asmeettd bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ rooms, domestic offices, stabling and garage. Gardener’s cottage. Tennis court. Electric light and tele phone. 

2. OLDTOWN FARM, 48 acres overlooking the Dee, with Vacant 
Possession. 

3. CROW’S NEST CROFT at BANCHORY, 30 acres with Vacant 
Possession. 

4. Aad — LODGE and land, BANCHORY, with Vacant 
Possess 

5. HOLL Y 1 ODGE. Detached House above the Feugh, with Vacant 
Possession. 

6. BOWBUTTS FARM, FEUGHSIDE, 190 acres. 

¥ papas HEAD FARM, FEUG HSIDE, 62 acres. 

PARATE FARMS + SMALLHOLDINGS. 

' is TAGES, some with Vacant Possession. 

10. ARBEADIE HOUSE and CASTLE AIREY HOUSE, 
BANCHORY. 

11. FISHING LOTS in the Dee and the Feugh, including the Falls 
of Feugh. 

12. PLANTATIONS, ACCOMMODATION and BUILDING LAND. 

13. SCOTLY HILL, 500 acres of good SPORTING and GRAZING. 

14. MARKET GARDEN, SAWMILL, QUARRIES, etc. 

Will be offered for Sale by Auction (unless sold Petey by private treaty) first as a whole or in 82 Lots by JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, at the Town Hall, Banchory 

Aberdeenshire, on Friday, April 22, at 11.30 a.m 
Solicitors: STEEDMAN, RAMAGE & CO., 6 Alva Street, Edinburgh (Tel. 22273)... Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15 Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tel. 31941) 


By order of the Public Trustee. VACANT POSSESSION of all except One Cottage. 


woe 2 miles SOUTH SOMERSET Preovil 7, sag 18. SOUTH HANTS 
naventon Old-World Residence with Land and Cottage 
HASELBURY HOUSE, HASELBURY since aerial NEAR CREWKERNE 


THE RESIDENCE contains 4 bedrooms, boxroom, 

bathroom, hall, cloakroom, dining room, drawing room, 

smoking room, kitchen (Aga cooker). Central heating. 

THE HERMITAGE, adjoining self-contained wing, 

with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 

STABLING. GARAGE. 

Lovely pleasure and fruit gardens. Hard tennis court. 
Three cottages and gardens. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
Excellent accommodation land ABOUT12% ACRES 
To be Sold by Auction in 1 or 5 Lots (unless 
previously sold privately) by JACKSON-STOPS 
& STAFF, and T. R. G@. LAWRENCE & SON, 
at The Half Moon Hotel, Yeovil, on Friday, 

April 8, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
illustrated particulars and plan from the Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 
1066) and in London and Provinces; T. R. G. LAWRENCE & SON, Crewkerne (Tel. 71), and in Bridport JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street, W.1. 
and Chard. Solicitors: Messrs. NISBET, DREW & LOUGHBOROUGH, 23 Austin Friars, London E.C. 


DEVON 
At the head of a combe. Honiton 34 miles, Exeter 20 miles, Seaton 7 miles. 
THE DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING 
PROPERTY KNOWN AS 
SUMMERDOWN, MIDDLE HILLS, Nr. HONITON 


Comprising 18theCENTURY FARMHOUSE (reconstructed 1938). 
Containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, office annexe, 
CEDAR-BUILT BUNGALOW, COWSTALL AND GARAGE. 
Good gardens. Gravity water. 
Useful pasture and grazing land. 
IN ALL 73 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold privately) at the 
Dolphin Hotel, Honiton, on Saturday, April 9, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066); Solicitors: Messrs. EDMUND BEAL & DAVEY, 6 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London W.C.2. 


te 












Ringwood district. A mile from station. 


FOR SALE, DELIGHTFUL OLD GEORGIAN 
FARMHOUSE 


in excellent order 
Four bedrooms and 2 attics, bath., 3 reception rooms. 


Garage and attractive garden. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 











By order of the Right Hon. Lord Trimlestown. 




















er WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I 





By direction of Trustees. 


HERTS.—UNDER 14 MILES FROM CENTRAL LONDON 


In a fine position facing south with open views, yet adjoining an old village on the edge of an urban area. 


Admirably suited for a 
HOSPITAL, CLINIC or 
SCHOOL 


An Important 
GEORGIAN MANSION 


Containing spacious and lofty apartments. 
GARAGE WITH FLAT. 
LODGE AND COTTAGES. 
Well-timbered grounds with water gar- 
den, kitchen garden, lake, pasture and 
accommodation land. 


23 bedrooms, 6 well-fitted bathrooms, 


hall, 4 reception rooms. 


BALLROOM AND WINTER GARDEN. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London W.1. 
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194 


9 641 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





NORFOLK 


14 miles south-west of Norwich. 


HAMPSHIRE AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


6 miles from Midhurst, 9 miles from Petersfield. 














IDEAL FOR NURSERY OR MARKET GARDEN T.T. ATTESTED DAIRY FARM OF 194 ACRES (A further 12 acres rented) 
“9 
An Attractive Early Attractive Queen Anne 
Georgian House. style Sussex Farmhouse. 
Four reception rooms, 6 Two reception rooms, 7 bed- 
bedrooms, bathroom. Co.'s P _ . 
= rooms, 2 dressing rooms, i 
electric light and water. 
. . and 2 bathrooms. =m" oo ty 
Cesspool drainage. “i x, Ye aa! 
Three cottages. Farmery Central heating. Two 


Garages for 4. 
Walled kitchen garden. 
6,600 square feet of glass. 
Arable. 


private electric light plants. 
Private water supply 


Three garages. 





Pasture. 





Excellent farm buildings including cowhouses for 41, loose boxes, stabling, cooling 
house, Seven cottages. 


IN ALL 71°9 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE (except one cottage). 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


MONMOUTHand HEREFORD 


(BETWEEN) 


sterilising house, etc. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 


Between Horsham and Guildford. 


Agents: Messrs. (45,718) Agents: (45,378) 








DEVONSHIRE 


On the cliffs of Barnstaple Bay. 





AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 
Four reception rooms, billiards room, 12 bed and dressing- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating, electric light, good 

water supply. Lodge. Outbuildings. 

Gardens and grounds of 24 ACRES 

PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 
Home Farm, 197 acres, Farmhouse, 2 Cottag 
PRICE £8,000 

Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (33,297) 


MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


SAUNTON DOWN, NEAR BRAUNTON 
A Fine Modern Residence occupying one of the best 
positions at Saunton, with magnificent views. 


Two reception, sun loggia, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, modern 
domestic offices and servants’ sitting room, Co.’s electricity. 


AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Four reception rooms, 6 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
5 staff bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Central heating. Co.’s 
electric light and water. Garages and _ stabling. 
Hard tennis court. Lake. 
To Let Furnished for a Year or longer. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (F.9,070) 


Garages and stabling. ABOUT ¥% ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,750 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Sole 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


NICHOLAS 


Established 1882) 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1.; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
SUSSEX 


Close station and market town. 


es available. 








Sole Agents: Agents: 





Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London’’ 








Telegrams: 
* Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
“Nicholas, Reading” 


REGent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 





JUST IN THE MARKET. 


HAMPSHIRE 
Between Reading and Basingstoke. 


FOR SALE 
AN ATTRACTIVE EARLY GEORGIAN MILL HOUSE 


AN ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Situated on the outskirts of a village, within 24 miles of main line station. 


Entirely modernised, situated nearby a picturesque tributary, with right over 440 yards 


Accommodation comprises: 2 reception rooms, 
of trout streams. 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, domestic offices. 


MAIN SERVICES. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 
LARGE GARAGE, ALSO TWO 


Accommodation comprises: 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 
well appointed kite hen, etc., also studio (24 ft. 6 in. x 21 ft. 5) and library. 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS WITH GARAGE. 
ORCHARD, ORNAMENTAL AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


THATCHED COTTAGES (LET). 
Picturesque garden with orchard and paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2%, ACRES 


For Sale Freehold with Vacant Possession (except cottages) £6,500, or 
would divide. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Further particulars from Messrs. NICHOLAS as above. 





Further particulars from Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


A HOME WITH AN INCOME OF £300 PER ANNUM 
SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


to first-class golf courses. Secluded position on sandy soil, facing south-west. 
CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE DIVIDED INTO TWO 


eS : : . Entrance hall with oak Approached by a4 drive. | 


t parquet floor. Three recep- The portion for Sale with ‘ meee 
tion rooms, .8 bedrooms, Possession consists of 
fitted basins, dressing room, lounge hall, 2 reception 
3 bathrooms. rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room.The remaining accom- 
modation comprises two 
flats at present let. 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


SURREY. 


On sandy soil, facing south. 


REGent 2481 





In the Favourite West Byfleet District 


20 miles from London, Ideal home for business man. Close 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
Well-stocked gardens. 


ALL 
GARAGE. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
STABLING. 





ABOUT ONE ACRE. 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. ‘Tel: REGent 2481. 


hi h rty onl 97! h 
TEMPTING PRICE FREEHOLD Price for the whole Property on = 50 with about 3 ACRES of charming 


junds. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





Tel: REGent 2481, 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





REGent 8222 (15 lines) 





Telegrams: “ Selanlet, Piccy, London ” 





By direction of Alfred A. Douglas Esq. MAINLY WITH POSSESSION. 


SURREY—SOUTH NUTFIELD 


Two miles from Redhill, London 35 minutes by electric trains. 
FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES 
THE HALE FARM ESTATE 


ae A j Attractive Tudor Resi- 
ej é ws dence of 3 reception, 7 
beds., and 2 baths. Fine 
old oakbeams and panelling. 
Modern Attested dairy 
buildings with fine covered- 
in stock yards and 135 (or 
249) acres of fertile land. 
Extensive grass-drying 
buildings and plant. 
Accommodation pastures 
114 acres. 13 cottages, 
2 cottage residences, in all 
about 256 ACRES 





For Sale as a whole or in Lots on Friday, April 29, 1949 (unless previously sold) 
Joint Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, and 
HEWETT & LEE, 144 High Street, Guildford, and at Farnham, Surrey. 





IN THE BEAUTIFUL KENTISH WEALD 


Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, lounge 
hall, modern offices, Aga. 
etc., maid’s sitting room. 
Central heating. Main 
electricity and water. 


Cottage. Garage. 


Large ornamental ponds, 
walled garden, etc., fields. 





in all 
13 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.49,438) 





RURAL ESSEX 


In a typical beauty spot on high ground, 
1 mile from the historical old-world town of Thazted. 
The exceedingly well-equipped 
FREEHOLD GUEST HOUSE, “ DAIRY GREEN FARM ”’ 


Sun lounge, 4 public rooms, 
recreation room, 21 guest 
bedrooms, bathroom, 4 
private apartments, com- 
pact offices. 
Central heating. Basins in 
bedrooms and c.h.w. 
Substantial outbuildings, 
including riding stables, 
Farmery, etc. Pretty 
garden, orchard, kitchen 
garden and paddock. In 
about 74 ACRES 


Fully furnished, practically 
self-supporting, and offered 
as a valuable going concern. 





Auction on Wednesday, April 27, 1949 (unless sold privately). 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, and 
34 South Street, Bishop's Stortford. 


SUFFOLK. 6 MILES FROM SEA 


DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE BUILT ABOUT 1830 





Three reception rooms, 9-10 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main services. 
COTTAGE. 
OUTBUILDINGS. 
Small farmery. 


Grounds and paddocks. 


about 9 ACRES 





FREEHOLD £8,000 WITH AGA COOKER (OPEN TO OFFER) 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (E.45,799) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243). 








Terr ascot os. 01 CHANCELLORS & CO. rats 500 
ON A SURREY GOLF COURSE 


Only 21 miles from London. 40 minutes by rail. In a picked position with lovely views. 





A VERY BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE 
of exceptional character and charm 
EMANATING FROM A XVIIth-CENTURY FARMHOUSE. 


aK 


Six bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, excellent 
modern domestic quarters. 
Separate wing with 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 re- 
ception rooms (this could 
be used in conjunction with 
main residence or could be 
profitably let off without 
interfering with amenities). 
Central heating and main 
services. 


Garage 3 cars. 2 cottages. 


Delightful small secondary 
residence. 





The grounds are amongst the most beautiful in the district and extend to about 
¥% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Strongly recommended by Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 


Auctioneers and 


Wallington 2606 
i Surveyors 


(4 lines) 


MOORE & CO. 


CARSHALTON, SURREY 


17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE AND 13 ACRES 


In a pretty Kentish village 48 miles London. Fast trains. 
Beautifully“situated in delightful country. Only 5 minutes from frequent bus services 
and shops. 





Six bedrooms, 2 dressing 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 

reception, up-to-date 

kitchen, Aga cooker. Oak 
beams. 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 


TWO GARAGES WITH 
FLAT ABOVE. 





In perfect order throughout and offered for Sale at a very reasonable price. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Full details from Moore & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton, Surrey. Tel: Wallington 
2606 (four lines). (Folio 7121/22) 











Baling | HETHERINGTON & SECRETT ®<22stie14 


19 STATION PARADE, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. Tel. 2094 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Close to unspoilt Fulmer village (Gerrards Cross Station 24 miles). 








CHARMING COUNTRY HOME IN NEARLY 10 ACRES 


Three reception rooms 
(opening into suite 65 ft. 
long), Study, 6 best bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, staff 
suite of 3 rooms, fine offices. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 


ris 

i a" F ® en 

(fvasad? rei Lnoadiga font MAIN SERVICES AND 
4 ¢ * Co 


‘ ia CENTRAL HEATING. 


as nin 


HARD TENNIS COURT. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Details of Sole Agents, HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1. 








HAYWARDS HEATH 


Tel.: 709 (3 lines) JARVIS & co. 


MAIN LINE STATION OF HAYWARDS HEATH 
41, MILES 


In excellent order. 
A DELIGHTFUL L-SHAPED PROPERTY ON TWO FLOORS 
Occupying a glorious position on high ground facing due south. 


5-7 bedrooms (wash-basins), 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception. 


Telegrams: Jarvis, 
Haywards Heath. 





Double garage. Cottage. 


Useful outbuildings. Main 
water. Main electricity. 
Gas. 

Central heating throughout. 


Beautiful garden (one-man) 
with double tennis lawn and 
paddocks, in all 10 ACRES 


WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION OF THE 
WHOLE 





PRICE £13,750 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents : Messrs. JARVIS & CO., as above. 
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3 OSBORN, &, MERCER eee 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





22 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 
! BERKSHIRE * Splendidly situate well back from the road and convenient EAST SUSSEX 
Situate in rural country in the lovely Winkfield for station, Green Line bus service, ete. Delightfully situate on the outskirts of a village with excellent 
district AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY PROPERTY bus services to Tunbridge Wells, Uckfield and the coast. 
in excellent order, with hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards ~ ] 7 2 
Ascot 3 miles. Windsor 4 miles. room, 7 bedrooms (several with basins h. and c.), 4 bath- PICTURESQUE 16th CENTURY RESIDENCE 
rooms. 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN HOUSE Lodge. Cottage. Three garages. 
‘ xe i a bie Matured well-timbered gardens, walled kitchen garden, 


woosas, pasture, etc., in al 


BOUT 18 ACRES 
ONLY £12,750 EREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,462) 


NEAR LEIGHTON BUZZARD 
In a secluded position in lovely rural country within con- 
venient reach of Leighton Buzzard about 3 miles, and Luton 
about 8 miles. 

AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Erected about 64 years ago and in excellent order. 
Three reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company’s electricity and water. 

COTTAGE (at present let) GARAGE 
Partly walled garden, with lawn, Somes T eh —_ trees, 











vegetable garden, etc., in all ABO! ES . ‘ 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500. RARLY. POSSESSION. _ Restored and modernised at the same time 
: : . ‘ / : Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,131) retaining its old world charm and period 
Standing high, facing south with charming views. features 
, enti 3 8 be 3 bs OVERLOOKING FALMOUTH BAY = a me «3 
sai hia” esas ine guaeaaaaee Amidst picturesque scenery and affording unique sailing Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main Services Garage facilities. Company’s Services. Garage 
e F ri ritche " “—— was A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT COTTAGE Formal gardens. 
Well-matured garden with hen garden and orchard, RESIDENCE A SMALL STREAM AND PADDOCK 
in a Hall, 2 reception rooms, studio, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. the whole extending to 
ABOUT HALF AN ACRE Main electricity, water and drainage. About 3% Acres. 
Delightful gerdens with prolific orchard 
FREEHOLD £5,250 VACANT POSSESS ION FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH THE FURNITURE, PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £7,750 


ONLY £5,250 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,377) } Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,086) 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,439) 














ae RALPH PAY & TAYLOR os 
WEST HERTFORDSHIRE 20 MILES LONDON 


In a most attractive setting amidst completely unspoilt surroundings. High position with delightful southern views. About 4 miles from main line station; frequent train services to London. 


FINE ements AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY EXTENDING TO ABOUT 187 ACRES 


BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Eight bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, billiards and games room, study, com- 
pact model offices. 
POLISHED OAK FLOORING THROUGH- 
OUT, OAK STAIRCASE, EXPENSIVE 
FIREPLACES, LAVATORY BASINS IN 
BEDROOMS. Central heating throughout. 
Electric light. Company’s water and gas. 
STABLING, 3 GARAGES, LODGE. 
Very delightful parklike grounds, rock and 
water garden, large walled-in kitchen and 
fruit garden, orchard, etc. 
EXCELLENT —_—>. FARM OF ABOUT 
167 ACRES, TH ATTRACTIVE 
MODERNISE D FARMHOU SE. AMPLE 
BUILDINGS. THREE COTTAGES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 20OR 
187 ACRES EARLY POSSESSION 
Personally inspected and confidently recom- 
mended by the Owner’s Sole Agents: RALPH 
THE RESIDENCE Pay & TAYLOR, as above. THE FARMHOUSE 














Stone WILLIAM WILLETT LTD. ju:8¢nus HAYWARDS ~BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, Fat 7 


SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W.1 





By order of Lloyds Bank Ltd., the Executor of the Estate of the late Mrs. Margaret Powell 


PROP OF HISTORIC INTEREST 
KENT, NORTH OF SEVENOAKS THE oungunaian cu enene eamaaeene MANOR HOUSE 


Station 1 mile. London 21 miles. Close to the renowned and much-photographed village “TYES PLACE,’’ STAPLEFIELD, ~ 


of Eynsford. Glorious situation on the side of a well-wooded hill with delightful views. Near HAYWARDS HEATH. SUSSEX 
TO BE SOLD 





Seven bedrooms, 2 dressing 
Four principal bedrooms, 


2 principal bathrooms, 2 


rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 


reception rooms, maids’ 
taff bedr s. sees 
staff bedroom sitting room. 
Laundry with staff bath. . : 
: : Y fi Central heating. 
Iwo fine reception rooms, 


one 33 ft. x 15 ft. off which Garage. 
is a small library. Company’s water and elec- 
tricity. Matured gardens 
Compact domestic offices. and lawns, ornamental fish 
pond. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. . . 
DOUBLE GARAGE. For Sale by Auction at The Hayworthe Hotel, Haywards Heath, 


2% ACRES IN ALL 





t on Tuesday, April 12, at 3 p.m 
Grounds of 44, ACRES, mostly woodland. Solicitors: Messrs. STEVENS, SON & POPE, Haywards Heath (Tel. 153) and 26 Marl- 
borough Place, Brighton (Tel. 4558). Auctionee rs: BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.L., 
Illustrated particulars may be obtained from the Sole Agents. Haywards Heath (Tel. 91). 

















" se. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY a 
SUSSEX—EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN 
(Easy daily reach London.) 
NEARLY 4 ACRES. £6,250OR OFFER 


COMFORTABLE HOME OF GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER 
standing in well-stocked and matured gardens and paddock. 





Substantially built and in excellent order throughout. 
Three reception, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Usual domestic offices. 
Main services. Central heating. 
BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE. TWO GARAGES. 
Outbuildings. 
A great bargain. View at once as early sale required. 





Further details from Sole Agents as above. 
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mr GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “aaa 








ABLISHED 1778) d 68 Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT Gf SMG ROSVENOR SO., W.1 ' Westminster, s.wi 
KENT ae SCOTTISH AGRICULTURAL AND FINE POSITION THREE MILES BEDFORD 
Maidstone under 3 miles, good position near chereing village. SPORTING ESTATE OF 16,500 ACRES Near bus route. Overlooking River Ouse. Excellent order. 


Situate in island off south-west coast of Argyll in a climate 
made sub-tropical by Gulf Stream. 


THE CASTLE OCCUPIES A MAGNIFICENT POSITION 
and has some 20 bed., 7 bath., and suite of reception rooms. 


Electric light. Ample water. Part central heating. 
SIX FARMS (five in hand). 
DEER PARK, 1,200 acres. DEER FOREST, 5,000 acres 
SEVERAL LOCHS. 
Excellent Shootings and Fishings. 





ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 








ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 

Hall, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms (1 with nee are a eS o> Cane In miniature park, with drive. Nine bed., all fitted basins, 
basin), 2 bathrooms. All main services. Partial central 3 bath., 4 rec. rooms. Main services. Complete central 
heating. Garage and outbuildings. Small garden. = sas heating. Garages. Excellent hunter stabling. Two 

OR SALE FREEHOLD WITH FossEsenr . Would be divided. cottages. Lovely oe eels 2s court. Walled kitchen 
Particulars from the Owner’s Agents: Messrs. H. and R. L. >I 7 7 " eo rden. ‘astu 
CoB, 36, Earl Street, Maidstone, and Gzorce TrotiorE | P!4ns, etc., of GkORGE TRoLLoPE & Soxs, 25, Mount Street, 7 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 

AND SONS, 25, Mount Street. W.1. (BX.451) senate “es GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 








SoncestER C. M. STANFORD & SON riba 


2 well-fitted bathrooms. 


Main electricity. 





RURAL ESSEX 


44 miles Colchester. Less than 4 mile main line 
station. Excellent water supply from artesian bore. 
A MODERN RESIDENCE 


built in the Elizabethan style. 


Central Heating. 
GARAGES. STABLING. 
Beautifully timbered grounds. Completely THREE SERVICE COTTAGES 
unspoilt surroundings. Luxuriously appointed. 
Three reception, cloakroom, compact domestic 
offices (Esse), 9 bedrooms and dressing rooms. 


i778 DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE era. 


COTSWOLDS—-FIELD HOUSE, NEAR STROUD COTSWOLDS—HILLSIDE, OAKRIDGE 
Sunny and sheltered position 14 miles from Stroud and 8 miles from Gloucester. On a southern slope, 600 feet up, and commanding beautiful views of the Golden Valley. 


Parklike grounds amounting to124%. ACRES 


FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 














Three reception, cloak- on 
room, 4 bedrooms and 4 Lounge hall, 2 rec., 4 bed., 


secondary rooms, bath- bathroom (h. and c.), w.c. 


room. Main electricity, gas, a ee . 
water end drainage Main electricity and water. 


coos oo ae ee Delightful country 
stabling. garden. 


In all 24% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £3,000 


Sale privately or Auct’on . 
April 29. or Auction April 29. 














HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 3388) A LFR EK D P AR S IN SON: FLEET ROAD, FLEET (Tel. 1066) 
And at ALDERSHOT & And at FARNBOROUGH 
“FROGLANES’’, Rotherwick 


A COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CONVENIENT SIZE 


On high ground in the heart of unspoilt 
country and enjoying extensive views. 


Five bed and dressing rooms, boxroom, bathroom, cloak- 
room, 2 reception rooms and compact offices. 
Main water and electricity. 
Garage for two cars and pair of cottages (both let). 
CHARMING GARDENS AND PADDOCK. 
2%, ACRES 
By Auction in conjunction with Messrs. Wi:iam 
Willett, Ltd., Sloane Square, S.W.1, during April 
(unless previously sold). 
Apply Fleet Office. 





Occupying a select — in a much-favoured locality in the 
New Forest. 


“BALHOLM’’, Lyndhurst 
A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
well equipped and with modern conveniences. 

Three reception rooms, modern kitchen (with “Aga’’), 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All services. Garage. Stabling. 
1 ACRE 
SUPERIOR COTTAGE. 

By Auction in conjunction with Messrs. House & Son, 
Lansdowne House, Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 
on April 27 (unless previously sold). 

Apply Winchester office. 

















RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,W.1. wie SANDERS’ “a 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London.’’ FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH, Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109 
and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 
RURAL SURREY 








Adjacent to Lingfield Park Racecourse. Under hour’s rail London. A DELIGHTFUL RIVERSIDE HOUSE 
THIS PICTURESQUE CHARACTER HOUSE On an unspoilt reach of the Thames (1} miles station, frequent electric service to Waterloo). 
(part Tudor) in excellent ai 
order and enjoying beauti- Having very attractive 
ful views. Lounge hall with garden and own river 
open fireplace and raftered frontage, and 2 landing 
ceiling, billiards or music stages with slipway and 
room, 2 other reception dry dock. . 


rooms, 5 bath, 9 principal 
bed and dress. g rooms (2 
h. and c.) all on one floor. 
Staff rooms. Main electric 
light and power and water. 
Central heating. 
SQUASH AND TENNIS 
ani pion «mga Excellent offices with maid’s 
COTTAGE. LODGE. oltting room. 


The residence consists of 3 
reception rooms, delightful 
sun room, hall with cloak- 
room, 6 bedrooms and 2 
bathrooms. 











Beautifully timbered grounds. Very productive orchard, good Bases OF q JSEFU J J ID 
sASSHOUSES, kitchen garden. Paddocks and woodland, 55 ACRE LARGE GAR: eon oe D 9 ae pPicsinrte “ey INGS. 
Strongly recommended: TRESIDDER « Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (3,495) Well maintained and high sens 
23 OR 135 ACRES £6,000 CANTERBURY 10 MILES. In an old- world village. A CAREFULLY MODER- 
IRE. In the cream of the hunting country, also good shooting. COMFORTABLE NISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE (reputed 17th century) with 2 sitting rooms, 


RESIDENCE. Hall, 2 reception, bathroom, 4 bed. Garage. Twelve loose boxes, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and offices. Main electricity and water supply. Convenient 
cow byre for 4 and other buildings. Gardens, orchard, paddocks and pasture and and regular bus services. Golf, hunting and flat racing within easy distance. 
arable.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,343) FREEHOLD £3, 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GQROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





OUTSKIRTS OF CHARMING OLD SUSSEX TOWN OF EAST GRINSTEAD 


Enjoying complete seclusion and quietude and a lovely southerly view, yet only 5 minutes’ walk from the shops. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Joint Agents: Messrs. P. J. May of East Grinstead, and CurTIS & HENSON, as above. 


THE HOUSE IS MODERN, of exceptionally fine con- 
struction and in almost faultless condition. 


Special features are a really beautiful interior with bleached 
oak panelling, oak and parquet floors, a south aspeet, and 
washbasins in all rooms. 


Contains hall with cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 6-7 bed 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, exceptionally good offices with Esse 
cooker and staff sitting room. 


CENTRAL HEATING. CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 

LODGE. DOUBLE GARAGE. 

3 ACRES of lovely grounds. 





A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY FOR A DISCERNING BUYER 








HARROW, PINNER 
and BEACONSFIELD 


20 LOWNDES STREET, S.W. 


CORRY & CORRY 


SLOane 0436 (4 lines) 


CHALFONT ST. PETER 
and RICKMANSWORTH 





CLOSE BEACONSFIELD 


With glorious views. 





COLESHILL HOUSE, COLESHILL 


A stately Georgian style Residence endowed with 
every luxury and in faultless order. 4 rec., ballroom, 


billiards room, cloakrooms, 8 prince. beds., 5 baths, staff 


beds. Cen. htg. Parquetry. Oak panelling. Main services. 

Garages (5), stabling. Squash court, tennis courts. 3 

cottages. 13 ACRES. With or without contents, 
Auction April 27, 1949 (unless previously sold). 


POYLE, BUCKS 


Only 15 miles Hyde Park Corner. 
Probably the loveliest Elizabethan Residence 
within daily reach Town, 
Three reception rooms (lounge 24 ft. x 18ft.), 6 beds., 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, compact domestic offices. 
Main services. Polished Columbian pine flooring. 
Two garages. Chauffeur’s room. Outbuildings. 
Well-timbered grounds with paddock and small orchard. 
TWO ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,500 or offer. 


Sole Agents. 


ON THE SLOPES OF LEITH HILL 


400 ft. up with views to south and west. 
Lovely Farmhouse Residence with 39 Acres. 
Two reception rooms, modern kitchen, 3 bedrooms (all 
» with built-in cupboards), bathroom. 
Main electricity. Service water. Power points throughout. 
. Large barn. Cowsheds. Outbuildings. 
Hard tennis court. Four acres paddock with stream. 
Valuable timber. Kitchen gardens. 


(D. 275). 








FREEHOLD (8.296) 





KENT COAST 


Four miles west of Folkestone. 





CANNONGATE HOUSE, HYTHE 
A late Georgian Residence delightfully secluded in own 
walled grounds. Three reception rooms, study, cloakroom 
bright domestic offices, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Main services. Electric water heaters. Power 
points in all rooms. Lodge. Garage (3). Stabling. 
Pleasure gardens, tennis lawn, orchard, productive kitchen 
gardens. 24% ACRE 
Auction April 27, 1949 (unless previously sold). 








CENtral 
9344/5/6/7 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1 


( 799) 
AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS , LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telegrams : 
** Farebrother, London’’ 








SURREY—KENT 


BORDERS 


22 miles Oxted Station (London 45 minutes). 
XVith-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE AND FARM 


LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, 


DRESSING ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS. 


KITCHEN WITH AGA COOKER. 


ORIGINAL PANELLING IN PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 


MATURED GARDENS. 


MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 75 ACRES 


FARM BUILDINGS AND COTTAGE 





& 


POSSESSION OF THE MANOR HOUSE ON COMPLETION PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD, (Subject to Contract). 
Particulars from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (CENtral 9344). 











NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (MAYfair 0023/4) 


HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 








(3 with fi 


SUFFOLK 


Close to a famous sporting estate in well timbered country. 


A CHARMING 18th-CENTURY COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


known as BLUNDESTON HALL 


Completely modernised and in first-rate order. Standing in delightful 
timbered grounds of 7 ACRES. Five principal bed and dressing rooms 
tted basins h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, 2 reception 
rooms and billiards room, modern domestic offices with “ Aga’’ cooker. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. STABLING. 
Pleasant gardens with tennis lawn. 


For Sale by Auction on April 2, 1949 (unless previously Sold) 


Particulars and photographs from the Sole Agents: Messrs. R. C 
KNIGHT & SONS, as above, and at 2 Upper King Street, 


(Tel. 24289, 2 lines). 


Norwich 
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ancevenn an Slibon, ws WILSON & CO. 


GROsvenor 
1441 





ROFFORD HOUSE, YARMOUTH, ISLE OF WIGHT 


On the outskirts of this favourite old town. A stone’s throw from the sea. Newport 10 miles. 
Excellent yachting facilities. Golf. Sea fishing and bathing. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY OF OVER 17 ACRES 
CHARMING MODERN 
HOUSE 


in first-rate order and 
beautifully appointed 
throughout. 
Seven bedrooms, 3 modern 
bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms. Basins in bedrooms. 
Main services. Electric 
heating. Attractive gardens. 
Private bathing beach. 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
and garden. 
Valuable market garden 
with splendid range of 
newly erected glasshouses. 
Two arable fields, etc. 





For Sale privately or by Auction in 4 Lots on April 12. 


Solicitors: Messrs. STUART HuNT & Co., 1 Leadenhall Street, E.C.2. Joint Auctioneers: 
Sik FRANCIS Pirtis & SoN, Newport, and WiLson & Co., 23 Mount Street, W.1. 





CARING HOUSE, LEEDS, KENT 


Magnificent views over unspoilt country. Victoria Station 64 mins. 
A PICTURESQUE PERIOD HOUSE 
Within easy reach of main line station. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms with 
panelling and open fire- 
places. Excellent domestic 
offices with “‘Esse,’’ 6 bed- 
rooms (basins), 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Cen- 
tral heating. Electric light. 


Excellent walled garden 
and paddock. 


Stabling, garages, useful 
outbuildings. 


ABOUT 1', ACRES 





For Sale privately or by Auction on April 5. 


Solicitors: Messrs. WHITEHEAD, THOMAS & URMSTON, 9 King Street, Maidstone, Kent. 
Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: Messrs. WILSON & CO., 23 Mount St., W.1 








ESTATE OFFICES, 
GODALMING (Tel. 2) 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


4 CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274) 





On southern slope with magnificent views. 
Farnham town and station under two miles. 


PICTURESQUE COUNTRY Attractive Modern 
COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE Country Residence. 
3/4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, Four bedrooms (fitted 
sun loggia. Complete offices. Main water, basins), dressing room, tiled 
electric light and power. Modern drainage. bathroom, 2 reception 
Two garages. Three-roomed bungalow rooms, sun loggia, compact 
cottage. Outbuildings. Delightful garden domestic offices. Complete 
and grounds with stream, water garden, and central heating. Main ser- 

small lake. vices. Modern drainage. 
IN ALL 5", ACRES Garage and workshop. 
FREEHOLD £4,950 FOR IMMEDIATE FOUR ACRES 
SALE. 


‘Freeland,’ Runfold. 


) 








Apply Farnham Office, as above. 


SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDERS SURREY. BETWEEN FARNHAM AND GUILDFORD 
Picked situation south of Hog’s Back, close to golf. Main line station 2} miles. 





By Auction April 21 (or private treaty meanwhile). 
Apply Farnham Office, as above. 


FARNHAM, SURREY 
Occupying high, healthy situation within 
mile of town and station (electric service to 

Waterloo). 


WELL-APPOINTED MODERN 
FAMILY RESIDENCE 


Five bedrooms (4 fitted basins), dressing 

room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, Cloak- 

room. Complete offices. All main services. 

Ascot multi-point water heater. Garage. 

Matured gardens and grounds of approxim- 
ately 1 ACRE 


By Auction, April 21 (or private treaty 
meanwhile) 





Apply Farnham Office, as above. 








6, ASHLEY PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. (ViCtoria 2981) 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 


SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-598) 
ROWNHAMS MOUNT Nursling 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236) 





SHERBORNE, DORSET 


Main S.R. line to London under 3 hours. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
CHARMING QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


in good decorative condition. 
Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and usual offices. 
Garage and other outbuildings. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Charming gardens and grounds of about ONE ACRE 


Apply Sole Agents: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Sherborne. 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Fruics. 





JUST IN THE MARKET. 
HANTS—WILTS BORDERS 
On a bus route 2 miles from Andover, 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
Approached by a drive. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom h. and c., 3 reception rooms and 
annexe of 5 rooms and bathroom. Main electricity. 
Central heating and good water supply. Two garages 
and numerous outbuildings. 
Two Modern Cottages. 
Gardens, grounds and arable land. 
17 ACRES IN ALL 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSES- 
SION OF HOUSE, GROUNDS AND ABOUT 
4 ACRES 
Apply Sole Agents: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 











MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


GIDDY & 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


GIDDY 





“SHADOW LAWN,” STOKE POGES 
Close to the well-known golf course. 

A unique modern 
Residence. 
Four/five bedrooms, bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 
ete. Central heating. Main 
services. Garage. Attrac- 
tive and secluded grounds. 


Freehold for Sale by 
Public Auction (unless 
sold privately). 





Sole Agents: GIpDY & GIDDY, 3 Mackenzie Strect, Slough (Tel. 20048). 





“QUIES,” FARNHAM COMMON 
Adjoining glorious Burnham Beeches. 


A perfectly appointed 
Country House. 


Seven bedrooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
ete. Oak floors and doors. 
Central Heating. Main ser- 
vices. Garage for 2 cars. 
Old-world gardens of 1 acre. 
Freehold for Sale by 


Public Auction (unless 
sold privately). 





Sole Agents: Gippy & GIDDY, 3 Mackenzie Street, Slough (Tel. 20048). 








aim MARKET atl. J CARTER JONAS & SONS “amma 





TO LET 


8 miles Peterborough, 70 miles London, 30 miles Cambridge. 
HOLMEWOOD 


Commodious Country 
House situate in quiet 
village of Holme 1} miles 
from Great North Road. 
Large central hall, 5 recep- 
tion rooms (one 52 feet 
long), 11 principal and 9 
secondary bedrooms and 
extensive domestic offices. 
Two cottages and ample 
outbuildings. 74%. ACRES 
upwards of grounds. 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR COUNTRY HOTEL, ETC. 


For further particulars apply: J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 27-28 Market Hill, Cambridge. 
Tel : Cambridge 3428. 














BEACONSFIELD A, C, FROST & CO., Tele 





London 23 miles. Forty minutes by rail. 
One of the most admired properties in the district, only 5 mins. station yet perfectly 
secluded and protected. 


Lounge hall, Tudor lounge, 
dining room, 6 beds., bath. 
Good kitchen quarters. 


EXCEPTIONALLY 
BEAUTIFUL SHOW 
GARDENS IN PERFECT 
ORDER. 


suilt-in brick garage. 





About ONE ACRE 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
For above and others in all South Bucks areas. 


A.C. Frost & Co., Opposite Station, Beaconsfield (Tel. 600/1). Also at Gerrards Cross, 
Burnham and Farnham Common. 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.” 


JOHN _ D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYftair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








HAYWARDS HEATH 5 MILES 
CHARMING ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 





Eight bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 3 bath., maid’s sitting 
room, modern offices with Esse cooker. Main electricity 
and water. Central heating. Hard tennis court, delight- 
ful garden, kitchen garden, paddocks, outbuildings. 
Cottage with 3 bedrooms, 2 aaa rooms, kitchen, 


bathroo 
IN ALL ABOUT 12% ACRES 


For Sale by Auction in April (untane sold privately) 
at Haywards Heath. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Auctioneers: 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (33,220) 


VALLEY OF THE TEST 


Near Stockbridge. Midway between Salisbury and Winchester. 





BUCKS—OXON BORDERS 


LUXTER’S FARM, BETWEEN MARLOW AND 
HENLEY 





On high ground, one hour from Town. 
mR vrmne ' 


ATTESTED DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 50 ACRES 
GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE 

Four bed., 2 reception, bath, modern offices. Central 

heating. Main electricity and water. Modern bungalow 

cottage with bathroom and services. Ample buildings, 

cowhouse for 4, could accommodate 12. 

For Sale by Auction (unless sold gee at Henley- 

on-Thames on April 7, 1949. 


Inspected and recommended by Sole —- JOHN D. 
Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. 


NORFOLK—SUFFOLK BORDERS 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
About 14 miles from Bury St. Edmunds and 25 from Norwich. 


mx. 








CHARMING 18th-CENTURY RED BRICK VILLAGE 
RESIDENC 
on two floors with mellowed tiled roof. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, usual 
offices. Annexe with 2 rooms. Main electricity. 
Garage 
Partly w “i d garden of oo HALF ACRE 
ACANT POSSESSION 
JouN D. Woes & CO. as above. (62,606) 





Six best bedrooms, 2 dressing, 3 bath., 4 reception rooms. 


Main electricity. Central heating. Three heated garages, 
2 greenhouses. Inexpensive grounds, walled kitchen garden. 


10 ACRES. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. RENT £300 


Also 2,000 acres good mixed shooting (300-acre 
covert), rent £250. 


Joint Sole Agents: Lacy Scott & Sons, 3 Hatter Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds (Tel. 43), and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 


23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. 





TICEHURST, SUSSEX | 


Wadhurst 3 miles, Tunbridge Wells 9, Stonegate Station, 
mile. Through trains to Charing Cross. 





WITHERENDEN MILL with vacant possession. 
Charming Modernised Mill House with 7 beds., dressing 
room, 3 reception, study, 3 bath, modern offices with Aga 
cooker. Electric light, own water, modern drainage, central 
heating. Gardens and grounds, kitchen garden, orchard, 

IN AL!. ABOUT 5 ACRES 
Good trout fishing in River Rother. Attractive double oast 
house cottage. 

Sale by Auction Tunbridge Wells, April 29, 1949. 
Joint Auctioneers: GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent 
and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1 


~ NEWMARKET 2 MILES 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN BEAUTIFUL ORDER 











Five bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, Esse 
cooker. Main electricity and power. Water. 
ABOUT 3', ACRES 
22 loose boxes, 2 garages and splendid outbuildings. Two 

a cottages on service tenancies. 

Ee ‘FOR “SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 

Ful p particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above 
(83,439) 








Chartered 
Surveyors 


MANN & CO. Agents 


Established 1891 


IN GLORIOUS COUNTRY NEAR FARNHAM 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
500 ft. above sea level, with southern aspect. Commanding delightful views of famous 
Surrey beauty spots. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen. Two garages. 
Workshop. Gardener’s cottage. Children’s swimming pool. Summerhouse. 10 acres 
of beautiful woodland. Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. 
PRICE £9,450 FREEHOLD 
(Haslemere Office.) 
A PERFECT SMALL ESTATE 


FRIMLEY GREEN 
MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER P 
In high sheltered sunny position, 350 ft. above sea level. 1% miles station. Close to village, 
and convenient for bus services to Woking, Camberley and Guildford. 
With delightful elevation, the house has a full southern aspect, and comprises 6 bed- 
rooms (3 h, and c.), dressing-room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, good domestic offices . 
Built-in garage for 2. Main water power and electric light. Central heating. Modern 
drainage. 
ABOUT 7', ACRES. 
PRICE £9,250 FREEHOLD. 
(Woking Office.) 


SURREY OFFICES: 70, High Street, ESHER (Tel. : 1411); 38, High Street, 
WALTON (Tel: 2331) 43, High Street, WEYBRIDGE (Tel: 4124): Station Approach, 
WEST BYFLEET (Tel: 3288) ; 3, High Street, WOKING (Tel: 2248/9): 6, London 
Road, GUILDFORD (Tel: 4979); Station Approach, HASLEMERE (Tel: 1160), 











a 


Tel ALFRED J. BURROWS, 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS 


ENT. THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND. Canterbury (2} miles). DELIGHTFUL 

PERIOD RESIDENCE skilfully modernised and reconditioned. Three rec., 

6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, usual offices. Main water and electricity. Bunga- 

low cottage. Garage and outbuildings. Gardens and grounds 4 ACRES. POSSESSION. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,850. (15239) 


CRANBROOK 
Tel. 2147. 








KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, ISLAND COTTAGE, WITTERSHAM. 
Two rec., 4 bed., bath and offices. Together with detached Guest House. Main water 
and electricity. Garage. Well-maintained grounds, 2 ACRES. , ene SION. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT ASHFORD, TUESDAY, MAY 3 





ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. Between Rye and Tenterden. INTER- 
ESTING TYPICAL KENTISH FARMHOUSE, “KNOCK,” STONE- 
CUM-EBONY (2 rec., 5 bed., bathroom and offices), with much old oak and many 
Perm features. Garage. Garden, orchard and paddock, 144 ACRES. POSSESSION. 
AUCTION AT ASHFORD, TUESDAY, MAY 3. 





LOSE TO CANTERBURY. EXCELLENT FAMILY HOUSE OR SMALL 
PRIVATE HOTEL. Three reception rooms, office, kitchen and staff quarters, 
5 bedrooms, dressing room and bathroom. Further 5 bedrooms in west wing. Garage 
and outbuildings. Garden with tennis court and 7 ACRES fruit. FOR SALE BY 
PRIVATE TREATY. 
Particulars of the above from ALFRED J. BURROWS, cena WINCH & SONs, 
Ashford and Cranbrook, Kent. 











Tel. xs 112, AYLING & STRUDWICK,F.k.1.¢.s., F.A.1, 
HASSOCKS, SUSSEX 
MID-SUSSEX 
Within five minutes walk of main line station. London 45 miles. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 





Occupying a beautiful posi- 
tion on high ground with 
lovely views. 


4/5 bedrooms, 2/3 reception 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen. 
Garage. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
GAS, WATER AND 
DRAINAGE, 

One acre delightful wooded 


pleasure garden and 2-acre 
meadow. 





VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
At the reduced price of £8,000 Freehold 
For further particulars apply: AYLING & STRUDWICK, F.R.I1.C.S., F.A.I., Hassocks, Sussex. 








HY. DUKE & SON, FrRics. 
DORCHESTER. Tel. 426 (2 lines). 
WINTERBORNE ABBAS, DORSET 
Situated in a pleasant vale, 5 miles from Dorchester and 11 miles from Bridport. 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL COUNTRY ESTATE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Conveniently divided into 
Two Lots. 





Lot 1. 
The stone-built residence 
containing hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 8 principal bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, domes- 
tic offices. Garage 2 cars. 
Useful outbuildings. Mains 
services. Pleasure grounds. 
Two cottages. Paddock. 


IN ALL 9 ACRES 





Lot 2. 20 ACRES valuable arable and pasture land with main road entry. 
To be Sold by Auction (unless previously Sold by yee Treaty) on 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1949, at 3.30 
At the PROPERTY SALE ROOM, DORCHESTER. 
Illustrated particulars of Hy. DUKE & SON, F. R. I.C.S., Dorchester, or Messrs. 
LocK, REED & LOCK, Solicitors, Dorchester (Tel. 500). 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S8., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON--BRIGHTON—WORTHIN 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.1. 
BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 





WITHIN THE COUNTY BOROUGH OF SGURNEMOUTH 


In a picturesque village close to the River Stour and commanding magnificent views over Christchurch Harbour. Enjoying excellent boating and yachting facilities. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Substantially erected with well-arranged 
accommodation as follows: 


Seven bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 


3 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
LARGE GREENHOUSE. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 





Tastefully arranged gardens and grounds of 


about 3 ACRES 


With Vacant Possession on completion of 


purchase. 


Also a SMALL FARM of about 25} ACRES 
LET on a YEARLY TENANCY ati £807p.a. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 28%, ACRES 


PRICE £16,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





Of particular interest to yachtsmen and fishermen. Having 480 ft. water frontage on the 
River Dart with mooring facilities close to the garden and private landing stage. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Within easy reach of Torquay, Paignton, Brixzkham, Kingswear and Dartmouth (all within 


a 5 mile radius). 
A CHOICE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Beautifully situated on the 
most prominent position of 
the River Dart and contain- 
ing 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
c loakroom, kitchen, maid’s 
room. Main electricity and 
water. Aga cooker. Re- 
frigerator. Central heating. 
Garage. Fowl houses. Pic- 
turesque garden sheltered 
by numerous fir and other 
trees, lawns, well-stocked 
orchards, sunken garden 
with lily pond, kitchen gar- 
den. The whole comprising 
an area of about 2 ACRES 





PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 
For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





With magnificent uninterrupted views over Firth of Clyde. 


. 

Wemyss Bay, Renfrewshire, Scotland 
Situated on the shores of the Clyde in a most enviable position about 30 miles south of 
Glasgow, 8 miles from Greenock and 35 miles from Prestwick Airport. 

THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
MARINE RESIDENCE, “TIGHNAMARA” 


Soundly constructed of 
local stone and containing 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
boxrooms, dressing room, 
attractive entrance hall, 
billiard room, boudoir, 
library, lounge, dining room, 
morning room, cloakroom, 
and complete domestic 
offices. Garage for 2 cars 
with covered wash. Cot- 
tage with 6 rooms. 
Matured well-stocked gar- 
den of about % ACRE. 
Co.s’ gas, water and elec- 
tricity. Main drainage. 


VACANT POSSESSION on 
completion of purchase. 





To be Sold by Auction on the premises on April 20, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless 
previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. PRESTON & REDMAN, Hinton House, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 
Law Agent: E. R. MCNAB TAYLOR, Esq., 11 Deanhurst Gardens, Hendon, London, 
N.W.4. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & oe oe Southampton, Brighton and 
orthing. 


MID-SUSSEX 


Occupying a most important position on the main London- Brighton Road, to which it has 
a frontage of nearly 1,000 ft. Brighton 12 miles. London 39 miles. 
HE WELL-KNOWN 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
containing a wealth of exposed beams. 
BOLNEY TUDOR QUEST HOUSE, BOLNEY 
With full catering licence. 





Seven bedrooms (5 h. and 
c.), bathroom, lounge, 2 
spacious dining rooms, ex- 
cellent kitchen and scullery. 


Main electricity and water. 


Attractive old-world tea 
garden. Children’s play- 
ground. Car parks for 400. 


Two large barns, cowstalls, 
Danish piggeries. Market 
garden land well planted 
with fruit trees, bushes, 
etc., in all about 9 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION. 





To be Sold by Public Auction (unless previously sold by private treaty) at 
the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Thursday, April 28, 1949. 
Solicitors: Messrs. GARNER, LILLEY & Co., 94 Gloucester Place, London W.1. 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONs, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





NEW FOREST 


Delightfully situated on high ground, commanding extensive views. Maximum sunshine. 
About 3 miles from Lyndhurst and 18 miles from Bournemouth. Hunting, fishing, 
shooting, yachting. 


AN UNUSUALLY WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
of charm and character, architect-designed in the Georgian style. 


Five bedrooms (4 fitted 
basins h. and c.), 2 bath- 
rooms, gentleman’s cloak- 
room, lounge 20 ft. x 12 ft., 
dining room, study, ultra- 
modern kitchen and offices. 
Labour-saving to a degree. 
Central heating. 
Garage and outbuildings. 
Delightful timbered 
grounds, simple and inex- 


pensive to maintain, in all 
about 





8 ACRES. PRICE £11,500 FREEHOLD 
Messrs, Fox & SONS, 2-3 Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. Tel. 3941/2. 


On the Fringe of the Beautiiul New Forest 
In a delightfully secluded yet sunny position with uninterrupted views to the south over open 
country, 14 miles from the coast, 11 miles from Bournemouth, 20 miles from Southampton 


THE ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
DANEWOOD COURT, ASHLEY ROAD, NEW MILTON, HAMPSHIRE 





Seven bedrooms (3 with h. # 
and c. basins), 2 bathrooms. ? 
Hall, cloaks, 3 excellent : 
reception rooms, kitchen 
and offices. Also at garden 
level a suite of rooms com- 
prising bedroom, sitting 
room and bathroom. Garage 
for two cars. Conservatory. 
Central heating. All main 
services. 


Tastefully laid out garden 
and wooded grounds, also 
a paddock. The whole ex- 
tending to an area of about 


3%, ACRES 





VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE} 
To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
April 7, 1949 (unless previously sold privately \% 
Solicitors: Messrs. CHAS. ’G. LESTER & RUSSELL, Digby Chasioes, Post Office Road 
Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch: Road 
Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton ‘and Worthing. 


HOVE, SUSSEX 


Premier residential district adjacent to sea front. 





VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED DOUBLE-FRONTED 
RESIDENCE 


The accommodation on two 
floors only. 


Comprises: 5 bedrooms, 

tiled bathroom, 2 reception 

rooms with parquet floor- 

ing, panelled entrance hall 

with cloakroom, breakfast 
room, kitchen. 


Double garage. 


Self-contained chauffeur’s 
flat. 





Pleasant walled garden with fruit trees. 
PRICE £11,000 FREEHOLD OR OFFER. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





Bournemouth 6300 


44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
“ Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“ Estate, Harrods, London” : 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 








atn 


NORTH CORNWALL. BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT c.3 


About 450 ft. above sea level, 8 miles Wadebridge, 9 miles Bodmin. 


CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Facing south. Lounge, 
dining room, 7 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Modern drainage 


Co.’s water. Ga 
Stabling. Useful a 
buildings. 


Gardens and grounds with 

lawns. Large kitchen and 

fruit gardens, arable and 
moorland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 56 ACRES 
LOW PRICE, FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Rete I S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 
) 





Auction March 29 (if not sold pri 
PARC VENTON, MULLION, 
CHARMING CHARACTER RES 





Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescer 


(Tel: KENsington 1490.  Eztn. 


ivately). 
CORNWALL) c.3 
IDENCE 


In sheltered and unspoilt 
situation. 

Close to village and buses. 
Sea & mile. 


First-class order through- 
out. Three reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), 
bathroom. 
Company’s electric light, 
power and water. Modern 
drainage. Double garage. 
Delightful garden and 
grounds, padaee k and 
stream, ‘about 34 ACRES 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Solicitors: Messrs. SITWELL, HARVEY & MONEY, 2 Princes Street, Truro. 


it, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
807). 





GRAYSHOTT HOUSE, NEAR 


National Trust land. 





FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION (ex 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans ‘Crese ent, 


Auction, April 26 (if not sold privately). 


HINDHEAD H.c.3 


THIS VERY WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
In excellent order, facing south with fine view over Waggoners Wells and other 


Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 9 bedrooms and 
dressing room (6 basins, h. 
and c.), 3 bathrooms. 
CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
POWER AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
TWO COTTAGES. 
Charming but inexpensive 
grounds of about 4 ACRES 


cept one cottage). 


Solicitors: Messrs. MACPHERSON & LAWSON, Beacon Hill Chambers, Hindhead. 


Knightsbridge, 8.W.1, 


and 56A High’ Street, Haslemere (Tel. 953/4). 





Chichester, 5 miles distant. 


MODERN COPY GEORGIAN 


Main water and electricity. 


Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn, &¢ 


SUSSEX YACHTING CENTRE c.2 


In delightful iaeienee. secluded but not isolated. Local buses pass drive to 


HOUSE 


Three reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Garage and extensive outbuildings. Garden and a field. 
IN ALL ABOUT THREE ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000. VACANT POSSESSION 
HARRODS wi , 34-36 Hans Crescent, So 8.W.1. 





On high ground near Common and 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HarRrRops LTD., 34-36 Hans Cresc 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS, CHOICE POSITION  c.3 


golf. 


WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception, 9 beds., 
3 bathrooms. 
Cottage. Garage 3 cars. 

Useful outbuildings. 


Beautiful gardens. Lawns. 
Flower beds. 


Kitchen garden, rock gar- 
den, in all about 1 ACRE 


a Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 





SOMERSET ea 
Healthy seaside district close to a famous golf course. 
CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


a 


Three reception rooms, 


7 bedrooms, bathroom. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 


CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
GAS AND WATER. 


Gardens and ground, of 

great beauty, with lawns, 

tennis lawns, fruit trees, 
kitchen garden. 





IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE 
LOW PRICE FOR A QUICK SALE 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Tel: KENsington 1490. 
Extn. 807). 


FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY c.4 


40 minutes West End or City. Ideal property for a family man. 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


With lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 
dance or play-room, 7 bed 
and 1 dressing room, 3 bath- 
rooms, complete offices, 
staff sitting room. 
Fine squash racquets court. 
Garage for 3 cars. All main 
services. Central heating. 
Two self-contained flats for 
gardener and chauffeur. 
Beautiful grounds and 
views. Shady walks and 
specimen trees, stone-paved 
and turfed terrace, hard and 
grass courts, kitchen garden 
2 greenhouses, orchard. 


IN ALL 4% ACRES. ONLY £12,500 FREEHOLD 
Highly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 


HISTORIC ADDINGTON PARK c.5 


Adjoining and surrounded by the golf course with private gateway thereto. About 500 ft. 
above sea level, enjoying panoramic views. 


MODERN PERIOD HOUSE 
replete with every modern convenience. 











Hall with cloakroom, 3 

reception, 5 bedrooms, 

dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. 


Main services. Central 
heating throughout. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 
SUMMERHOUSE. 
Wooded grounds’ with 
tennis lawns, kitchen gar- 


den, flower beds, rhodo- 
dendrons, etc. 





IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 (including numerous fixtures and fittings). 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 828). 





About one mile exclusive trout fishing (both banks) in a famous Hampshire river. 
A COUNTRY HOME INCLUDING A PERIOD HOUSE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM c.2 


Four reception, bedroom accommodation arranged in suites with own bathrooms, 
5 maids’ bedrooms with bathroom, complete offices. Gravitation water. Water-turbine 


electricity. 
GARAGES. SQUASH COURT. SOME 20 COTTAGES, COMPRISING THE 
WHOLE OF A VILLAGE, 
GARDENS, PARKLAND, WOODS, WATER-MEADOWS AND FARMLAND 
IN ALL ABOUT 400 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


SUSSEX COAST c.4 


One mile of sea, one hour of Town. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 





On two floors only. Lounge 

hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 

principal bedrooms, with 

basins h. and c., 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Cottage for married couple. 
Two bedrooms, living room, 
bathroom, etc. 

All Co.’s mains. Central 

heating. 


Charming terraced grounds, 
lawns, fruit trees, etc. 





IN ALL TWO AND A HALF ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Fitted carpets, etc., could be purchased. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 
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41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at OXFORD, ANDOVER 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





OXFORD 
On the city boundary. 
YARNELL’S HILL, 2} MILES CARFAX 


Well built in modern brick and pan-tiled Residence. 
Commanding extensive views over the surrounding country. 


Three reception, 5 _ bed- 
rooms, bathroom and good 
offices. 


Main services including 
telephone. 
Garage for 2 cars and 
ample outbuildings. 
Attractive garden with 
many fruit trees, also 
paddock. 


In all 2 ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: Lofts & WARNER, 14 St. Giles’ Oxford. Tel. 2725, 
or as above. 





HERTS 

In a favourite part of the county. Closeto Ashridge Common and golf course. On bus route. 

RED BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE 

in delightful gardens and grounds. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
office. : 

MAIN ELECTRICITY ‘tine de" 

AND WATER. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
Excellent range of garage 
and stabling. 
FOUR COTTAGES. 
Gardens and grounds with 


Swimming Pool, timber and 
other trees and parkland. 


In all about 22 ACRES ee 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, as above. 











CHIPPING 


"4637/8 JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK NORTON 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON al 





A very sound and profitable concern in the market for the first time for thirty 
years. 
A WELL-KNOWN, FREEHOLD, FULLY LICENSED 


OXFORDSHIRE MARKET HOTEL OF HIGH REPUTE 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
(formerly an old coaching inn) containing 23 bedrooms (all h. and c.). 
All main services. Garaging for 10 cars. 
TO BE SOLD AS A GOING CONCERN 
Furniture, fixtures, stock-in-trade, etc., at valuation, if desired. 
Sole Agents, as above (Oxford Office). 


NORTHANTS OXON BORDERS 


Banbury 5 miles. 


VERY CHARMING, MODERNISED, STONE-BUILT XVIIth-CENTURY 
“L”-SHAPED RESIDENCE 
Enjoying lovely views. 
Fine lounge hall, 3 sitting rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity; gas; ample water; telephone; central heating throughout. 
Garage, stabling and farmbuildings. Lovely gardens, walled kitchen garden, hard 
tennis court, arable and pastureland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 32 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by Oxford Office. 








RURAL BERKSHIRE 
Oxford 10 miles. 
BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED SMALL MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
in perfect order. 
Two sitting rooms, maids’ sitting room, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light; good water supply; telephone; central heating. 
Garages and stabling. Gardens and paddocks. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD, WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Inspected by Oxford Office. 


LONDON 30 MILES 


Occupying a magnificent position. 

AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL SMALLHOLDING 
PICTURESQUE XVIth-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
Containing 3 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, attic and bathroom. 
Main electric light and power: ample water supply. 

Good range of buildings suitable small dairy herd, poultry, pigs or kennels. 
Pleasure and vegetable gardens, arable and pastureland. 

IN ALL ABOUT 21 ACRES 
N.B.—Pig and poultry allocations are held. 

TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected by Oxford Office. 











WALLIS & WALLIS 


146/7, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD (Tel : 3328/9) & LEWES (Tel. 1370) 


16/17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Near Cranleigh, Surrey. 
A FINE EXAMPLE OF AN OLD SURREY FARMHOUSE 





Dating from 1550, 


With 6 bedrooms, bathroom 
separate w.c., hall, cloak- 
room, 3 reception rooms, 
garden room, maids’ sitting 
room, kitchen, etc. 


With dairy, storeroom. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 





Very attractive well-established garden, hard tennis court. 
PADDOCK. OUTBUILDINGS. GARAGE FOR THREE CARS. 
PRICE: £10,000 FREEHOLD 





By direction of the Trustees of the late Lord Lyell, V.C. 


ANGUS, SCOTLAND 


To be let, furnished or unfurnished, for a period of up to 15 years. 
SHIELHILL HOUSE 
Small late 18th-century stonebuilt mansion house. 
Well situated on the south bank of river South Esk (salmon river), 4 miles from Kirriemuir, 
5 from Forfar, and 20 from Dundee. 

Accommodation is on 2 
floors only: 3/4 public 
rooms, 7 principal bed- 
rooms, 2 modern bath- 
rooms. Good kitchen with 
Esse stove, pantry, etc. 
Staff wing with 2 bedrooms. 
Fitted carpets throughout. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY. 

CENTRAL HEATING. 

EXCELLENT WATER 

. BURRS. a 
Good garage for 2/3 cars. 
Well maintained garden 

and small policies. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
2 ACRES. 
Excellent rough shooting over 4,000 acres and 2} miles salmon and sea-trout fishing 
on South Esk are available. 
Two cottages (one occupied by gardener who might remain.) 
For further particulars, apply 
WILKIE & DUNDAS, F.A.L.P.A., Kirriemuir, Angus, Scotland. 











And at Clonmel 
and Fethard, 
Ireland. 


STOKES & QUIRKE u1as. Bt 15% 


33, KILDARE STREET, DUBLIN. Tel. 61511-2 


~ LUCAN HOUSE, CO. DUBLIN 


A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE 
(Originally the home of Patrick Sarsfield Earl of Lucan.) 
Accommodation: Large 
hall, 4 beautiful period 
reception rooms, 12 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. 
Main electric current. 
Fine outbuildings, with 
garage and 3. cottages. 
Grounds: Lucan House 
stands in 66 ACRES of 
lovely grounds and park 
bordered by the River 
Liffey with 2 miles fine 
salmon and trout fishing, 
rough shooting, secluded 
vet within 8 miles of 
Dublin city. The estate is 
encircled with a high wall. 
In perfect preservation, Lucan House is a show place of historic interest, and was 
the subject of an article in COUNTRY LIFE, 31.1.47. 
Photographs of this fine property, and full details, may be seen on application to 
the Sole Agents, as above. 
SPECIALISTS IN IRISH SPORTING, FARMING AND RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTIES. 

















crawieys28 A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. ocaitatt strrey 


THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 





USSEX. A FINE MODERN HOUSE of medium size commanding panoramic 
views and within daily reach of London. Cloakroom, lounge-hall, loggia, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms (2 h. and ¢c.), and 3 bathrooms. Central heating, etc. COTTAGE. 
Two-car garage. Stabling. Hard tennis court. GARDENS, 3 or 4 ACRES. FREE- 
HOLD £15,000. Inspected and recommended. Ref. 1868. 





GQURREY (35 minutes’ journey to London Bridge and Victoria) MODERNISED 

AND CONVERTED COTTAGE 3, mile from station and village. Hall, cloak- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms (all with h. and c.) and bathroom. Outside study. 
Company’s water and main electricity. Garage. Pretty garden. FREEHOLD £4,000. 
Ref. 3403A. 





URREY AND SUSSEX BORDER. WELL-BUILT AND PLEASING 
MODERN HOUSE in rural but easily accessible situation, ? mile from station 
(35 minutes’ journey to Victoria). Study, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. Built-in garage. Company’s water. Main electricity and gas. Inexpensive 
gardens of nearly 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,500. Inspected and recommended by 
Sole Agents, A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co. Ref. 8068. 





7,500. COUNTRY HOUSE near mid-Sussex village. Lounge hall, 2 reception 

rooms (21 ft. by 19 ft., 27 ft. by 14 ft.), 7 bed and dressing rooms (4 with h. and c.) 
and 2 bathrooms. Main services. Double garage. Delightful matured grounds of 
2 ACRES. Ref. 3313. 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. 
(EUSten 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(REGent 4685) 


MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


In delightful country 6 miles from main line station with fast trains to Town, under one hour's journey. 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


THE LOVELY 18th-CENTURY HOUSE 





In perfect order throughout, modernised in keeping. 
Four reception rooms, 7 principal bedrooms served by 
4 bathrooms, staff flat of 4 bedrooms and bathroom. 
CENTRAL HEATING AND ELECTRIC PANEL 
HEATERS. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
18th-century cottage arranged as 2 guests’ flats. Entrance 
lodge. Chauffeur’s flat. 
GARAGES (3. cars). 


GARDEN PLAYROOM, etc. 


Charming pleasure grounds, lawns, orchard, paddock, etc. 
in all about 15 ACRES 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD AT REDUCED PRICE £20,500 OR NEAR OFFER 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5 Grafton Street; Mayfair, W.1. 








VICtoria 


mo BERNARD ‘THORPE & PAR’T NERS 


32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1, and HENLEY HOUSE, OXTED, SURREY 


Oxted 
975 & 1010 





RURAL SUSSEX SURREY—HAMPSHIRE CHELSEA RESIDENCE PRIVATE SCHOOL 
A CHARMING EARLY GEORGIAN BORDERS 
MILL HOUSE Convenient to the picturesque country village GENUINE EARLY GEORGIAN AN ESTABLISHED AND HIGHLY 
pile ees SUCCESSFUL PRIVATE SCHOOI 
On a tributary of the River Ouse. Recently AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY ; ill , eae - 
REY STEE, ane sceanien. RESIDENCE Expertly modernised and yet retaining its 


The grounds include paved courtyard, 
pleasure and kitchen gardens, orchard, and 
an island in the Mill Stream. 
Fishing, bathing and boating facilities. 


Full miller’s and water rights over 440 vards 
of trout stream. 


Grounds extend in all to nearly 2 ACRES. 

Accommodation of residence comprises 5 

bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
and well-appointed offices. 


PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD 


Soundly constructed in early English style, 
situated amidst glorious rural surroundings. 


The accommodation is planned principally 
on 2 floors, and comprises 8 bedrooms, 3 
large reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, good 
domestic offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Pleasant gardens and grounds. 


In all about 24% ACRES. 





PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 





character. 
Fitted with CENTRAL 


HOUSE PHONE SYSTEM, 
LIFT. 


HEATING. 
SERVICE 


Five bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, good kitchen and servants’ quarters. 


Top floor arranged as separate flat with 
own kitchen. 





PRICE £16,000 FREEHOLD 


In a quiet and convenient situation, with easy 
access to London. 


Comprising— 
Three fine buildings of character, 


including private residence. 


Accommodating 200 pupils. 


Grounds extending to over 5 ACRES 


Full details on application. 








E. G. RIGHTON & SON, rats 


EVESHAM, WORCESTERSHIRE (Tel. 6155) 
VALE OF EVESHAM, WORCESTERSHIRE 


In the lovely old unspoilt village of Cropthorne, with wonderful views over the River Avon, 
to which it has a frontage of over 400 yards. 


GENTLEMAN’S VERY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL APPOINTED 
MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE 





Four reception rooms, office, 

cloaks, 4/5 main bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 4 secondary 

bedrooms, excellent domes- 
tic quarters. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
AND SERVICES. 
FOUR EXCELLENT 
COTTAGES. 


Charming gardens and 
grounds. 


Boat house. 


Pasture orchard. 





IN ALL NEARLY 14!, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD BY AUCTION ON APRIL 11, 1949 
Tllustrated particulars from E. G. RIGHTON & SON, Auctioneers, Evesham. 


T. CRUNDEN & SON 


LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX Tel. 41 





By order of the Executors of the late Mrs. I. M. Gore. 


“THE DOWNS,’’ FINDON, NEAR WORTHING 


The residence and training stables of the late Mr. R. Gore, with wide views over the South 
Jowns. 


Five bedrooms, spacious 
lounge, dining room, study 
and offices. 
Thirty-seven loose boxes, 
2 large garages. Staff 
accommodation. Four 
paddocks, 14 acres of open 
downland. 

IN ALL ABOUT 
26 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 
The first time in the market 
for 50 years, Mr. Robert 
Gore, the trainer of Jerry 
M, the 1912 Grand National 
winner, which is buried in 
the grounds, having pur- 
chased the property in 1899. 
For Sale by Public Auction on the premises on April 12, 1949. 
Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers, T. CRUNDEN & SON, 32 Beach Road, 
Littlehampton, Sussex. (Tel: Littlehampton 41.) 








The furniture and effects, including 700 ozs. of silver, gold yee ge cases, diamond 
pendant, and racing curios will be sold on April 12 and 1 














BOURNEMOUTH 
POOLE 
SWANAGE 


SOUTHBOURNE 
PARKSTONE 
BROADSTONE 


ADAMS, RENCH 
& WRIGHT 
BROADSTONE, DORSET 


Auction, April 13. 
*QREEN ROOFS,” UPTON PINES 





On a hill near 
POOLE HARBOUR 
with 45 ACRE garden. 





each basins), bath. 


Four bed. (one 20 ft. x 13 ft., 
3 w.c.s, 3 reception (lounge 20 ft. x 13 ft.), superb 


kitchen. 
BUILT-IN GARAGE. WORKSHOP. 
ALL SERVICES. 
Quarter mile from residential village, buses, etc. 
Particulars and plans from Broadstone Office. 
Tel. 666. (Week-end viewing 388.) 











WHATLEY, HILL & CO. 
24 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON W.1._Tel.: WHItehall 4511 
VALUABLE SEASIDE AND SPORTING PROPERTY 
THE CRAG PIT ESTATE, ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK 


COMPRISING COMFORTABLE AND ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
With delightful views to the coast. 





Ten bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms 
4 reception rooms. 


Main services. 


(With Vacant Posses- 
sion.) 
First-class mixed farm, 
farmhouse, .and good 
buildings. 


FOUR COTTAGES. 





The land, which includes some first-class agricultural land, to the north of the town, 
also includes the valuable marshes and coverts, immediately fronting the sea between 
Aldeburgh and Thorpeness. 

TOTAL AREA ABOUT 310 ACRES 
The house and gardens, totalling about 2% ACRES,would be sold separately (with 
the benefit of restrictions over the adjoining land). 


For further particulars apply to: Messrs. hg HATLEY, HILL & CoO., 
St. James’s, London, 8.W. Tel.: WHItehall 4511. 


24 Ryder Street, 
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SEVENOAKS 2247-8-9 
Tels. TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 

OXTED 240 

REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


SURREY 


25 miles London. 





PERTY in first-class order throughout. 
Eight loose boxes and stall. 
cottage. Chauffeur’s flat. 
22 ACR 

Owner’s 


Strongly recommended by 


MOSELY, 





2938 and 3793). 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 





COMPACT RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING PRO- 


3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Oil fuelled central heating. 
Double garage. 
Grounds and paddocks in all 
ES. FREEHOLD £16,000. Vacant Possession. 
Agents: 
CARD & CO., 47 High Street, Reigate (Tel. 


Eight bedrooms, 
Double garage. 
Nearly 2 ACRES. 


IBBETT, 
and Station 


Detached 


IBBETT, Sole Agents: 


High Street, 





KENT 


Unspoilt country. Only 17 miles London. 


GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE. Five 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, staff sitting room. 


Main 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,950 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125 


Sevenoaks 2247/8/9). 





bedrooms, 
easily run. 


and electricity. Pr 
water an lectricity sitting room. 


Approach, Sevenoaks (Tel: Sole Agents: 





SEVENOAKS 6 MILES 


On the outskirts of a village. 


A MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE, well equipped and 
Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, cloakroom, 
Garage. 
and field, in all 3% AC 


For Sale by Private Treaty. 


IBBETT, 
Hiah Street, Sevenoaks (Tel. 2247/8/ 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
phn yu — KENT 
OXTED, 

REIGATE, SURREY 


good domestic offices including staff 
All main services. Matured grounds 
RES 


FREEHOLD £8,500 


MOSELY, CARD £ CO., 125 








CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 


NORFOLK 
24 miles from Cromer. A most attractive 
Detached Residence with about 14 acres 
of charming wood and heathland. 
“PUCKS HILL,” ROUGHTO 
Containing hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bathroom, etc. Central heating, elec. 
light, main water. Garages for 4 cars. For 
Sale by Auction on April 25. Particulars from: 
ALLMAN & CO. 
Auctioneers, Cromer. 
~S direction of R. R. Ackernley, Esq. 
EST AND NORTH RIDINGS OF 
YORKSHIRE 
Sale of the Freehold Copt Hewick Hall Estate 
and parts of the former Grantley Estate 
extending to about 1,330 Acres and comprising 
the medium-sized s ountry Residence, 
COPT H 








EWICK HALL 
With pleasure grounds and parkland, also 
i4 excellent Arable and Mixed Farms and 
Smallholdings in areas from 12 to 316 acres, 
nine being let to sound tenants and 5 with 
Vacant Possession, together with fully 
licensed Country Inn and 7 lots accommoda- 
tion lands which 
KITTSON & KITTSON 
will offer for Sale by Auction in 23 Lots at the 
Lawrence Hotel Ballroom, Ripon, on Thursday 
April 14, 1949, at 2 o’clock. Catalogues 
(price 2/6) available from the Solicitors: 
Messrs. Vint, Hint & KILLick, Commercial 
Bank Buildings, Bradford (Tel. 28116/7) 
the Auctioneers: Messrs. KITTSON & KITTSON, 
3 Princes Square, Harrogate (Tel. 3269), and 
at Pateley Bridge. 


WANTED 


COTLAND. Sporting and Agricultural 
Estate in central or north Scotland. If 
possible with salmon fishing or in locality 
where fishing may be obtained. 4 F. 
BRADSHAW, Estate Agent, Hay Lodge, Nairn. 











BERKS-BUCKS BORDERS. In the heart 
of the country yet within 1 hour’s travel- 
ling of the West End of London. Luxuriously 
appointed Residence of character in the 
Basque style, in perfect decorative order 
throughout and equipped with every modern 
labour-saving device. Five bedrooms (4 with 
hand basins), 3 bathrooms, suite of reception 
rooms, cloakroom, excellent offices and maids’ 
sitting room. Double garage. Main electricity 
and water. Modern drainage. Part central 
heating. 2 acres of grounds.—Full particulars 
from Sole Agents: Messrs. LAWRENCE, SON 
AND LAIRD, Chartered Surveyors, 3 High 
Street, Marlow. Tel. 45. 


HELTENHAM. An exceptionally attrac- 

tive well-appointed modern Detached 
House in best residential part with tastefully 
laid out pleasure garden and orchard of about 
1% acres intersected by a pretty stream. 
Spacious hall, cloakroom (h. and c.), 2 good 
reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (3 with basins), 
bathroom, and model domestic offices. Cen- 
tral heating. Double garage. Price £6,500.— 
Details from CAVENDISH HOUSE ESTATE 
OFFICES, 48 Promenade, Cheltenham. 


COPTHORNE (5 miles Horley station). 
Genuine Tudor reproduction Cottage built 
with old oak timbers, Horsham stone roof. 
4-5 bedrooms, 2 reception, 2 bathrooms. Cen- 
tral heating, A gas cooker. 2 acres include 
walled garden and orchard. Garage, workshop. 
£6,500 freehold.—ELLIs Copp & Co., 210, 
Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W.15. 
(Putney 4533/4/5.) 


DEVON, unspoilt small village near Sid- 

mouth. Old-world Country Residence of 
character. Cloakroom (h. and c.), lounge hall, 
2-3 rec., 7 bed. (5 with h. and c.), 3 baths. 
Cent. heat. Main water and e.l. Garages, 
outbuildings, man’s rooms. Ornamental and 
fertile kitchen and fruit gdns., orchard and 
paddock, 3} acres. Freehold £8,500.—RIPPON, 
BOSWELL & Co., Exeter. (7753) 




















fOLDINGHAM-—Wa ingham or neigh- 
bourhood. House with 5-6 bed. and some 
and required. A good price will be paid for 
a suitable house.—ELLIs Copp & Co., Char- 
ered Surveyors, Putney, 8.W.15. PUTney 
4533/4/5. (Usual commission required.) 
sussex. Line N. of Cnichester to 
* N. of Worthing. Wanted, Period or 
good Modeon Residence. 5-6; b ds. .» 2-3 rec, 
Dble garage. Up to 20 acres.—Details from 
Principals and Agents appreciated to Pur- 
chaser’s Surveyors: CORRY & Corry, 20, 
Lowndes Street, 8S.W.1. SLOane 0436. Mark 
“W.F.””) No commision required. 


FOR SALE 


ATH SPA. by direction of Lady Cynthia 

Asquith. Announcement of the sale of 
the important and most attractive Georgian 
Residential Property occupying a glorious 
position on the moderate heights, facing south 
and commanding unspoilt views of the city 
and surrounding countryside known as 
Claverton Lodge, Bathwick Hill. Perfectly 
appointed in every detail, completely modern- 
ised and labour-saving to the last degree. 
Outer and inner halls, cloakroom, suite of 
beautifully proportioned reception rooms, 
6 principal bedrooms, balcony room, 4 second- 
ary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, luxuriously 
appointed throughout. Self-contained level 
and easily worked domestic offices. Electricity. 
gas, main water and drainage. Central 
heating. Constant hot water. Basins in princi- 
pal bedrooms. Matured gardens and grounds 
studded with fine ornamental trees and shrubs, 
lawns, shaped flower beds and borders. Pro- 
ductive kitchen gardens, vinery and usual 
outbuildings, garage and gardener’s cottage, 
approximately 3 acres. Vacant possession on 
completion of the purchase or by arrangement. 
—Illustrated particulars on request, TILLEY 
AND CULVERWELL, Land Agents, New Bond 
Street Chambers, 14 New Bond Street, Bath. 
Tel. 3584, 3150 and 61360 (3 lines). 
DORSET-SOMERSET BORDERS, nr. 

Sherborne. (London 2% hours.) Be. auti- 
fully appointed stone-built Country Residence; 
splendid order; lovely situation., 3-4 recep- 
tion. 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, modern 
offices. Main electric power and central heat- 
ing throughout. Excetlent water and sewerage. 
Charming grounds, complete outbuildings, 
excellent cottage, pasture, orcharding, 11 
acres. £12,000 freehold.—Sole Agents: PETER 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61). 





















EVON-SOMERSET BORDERS. For 

sale with possession at Midsummer or 
earlier by arrangement, delightful Country 
Residence with 24 acres of woodlands.— 
KNOWLMAN & SONS, Culmstock, Devon. 


ESSseEx. Small Stud and Dairy Farm with 
attractive Georgian House, 3 bedrooms, 
2 reception, kitchen, bathroom and 2 store- 
rooms. Well-constructed buildings, 6 good 
loose boxes, modern cowstall standing 10, 
2 large calf pens, large barn, garage. 36 acres. 
Poultry ration. Price includes Gascoigne 
2-unit milking machine, dairy equipment, 
Stewart Turner generator and tenant right 
valuation. Freehold £9,750.—Apply Sole 
Agents: WALLIS & WALLIS, F.A.1., 200 High 
Street, Lewes (Tel. 1370), and at Guildford 
(Tel. 3328). 
EREFORDSHIRE, 5 miles from Ross-on- 
Wye. For Sale by private treaty, a 
beautiful stone-built House on the outskirts 
of a large village close to shops, post office and 
church, with 4 reception, cloakroom, domestic 
offices, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
3 attic bedrooms. Main electric light and 
water. Good set of outbuildings and 17 
acres productive pasture land ideally suited 
for market gardening. Vacant Possession. 
Price £8,000.—Apply: COLES, KNAPP AND 
KENNEDY, Estate Agents, Ross-on-Wye. 
INDHEAD, GRAYSHOTT. Modern 
cottage-style Residence, 4 bedrooms, 
large playroom, 3 reception rooms, bathroom, 
w.c.s, cloakroom, with vacant possession. 
Together with adjoining small cottage, let on 
weekly tenancy. Delightful position in 4-acre 
woodland. Freehold £4,750.—Sole Agents: 
WwW oe 89 Heath Street, Hampstead, 
3 

















puntey, SURREY. An imposing Detached 

Residence incorporating every desirable 
feature of modern design, situated in the most 
exclusive and sought-after private road in 
Surrey. Centrally heated throughout, the 
accommodation comprises large entrance hall, 
magnificent lounge (28 ft.), dining room, 
billiard room, 5 principal and 3 secondary 
bedrooms. Excellent domestic offices, 2 bath- 
rooms. Over } acre charming grounds with 
garden room. Greenhouse, garage. Price 
£10,000 freehold. (Folio 3070).—For details 
of this and many similar properties, write or 
‘phone LINCOLN & (O., F.V.I., Survevors, 
83, Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey. Walling- 
ton 6601 (10 lines). 


RELAND. 5 miles from Cork city. Queen 
Anne House, decorated by  Franchini 
Brothers. On 123 acres of land. Four recep- 
tion, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. 
Outbuildings. 4 acres walled garden. River 
bounds property. Hunting, shooting, fishing. 
£9,500. Ref. 595. 
Ireland. 8 miles from Dublin city. One of 
the great historical Georgian Houses in Ire- 
land. Four reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Telephone. On 66 acres of lovely 
gardens and park. On banks of River Liffey; 
salmon and trout fishing. Shooting. £30,000. 
Ref. 520. 
Ireland. 15 miles from Dublin city. Unique 
early Georgian Residence, on 56 acres. Four 
reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 w.c.s. 
Telephone. Sixteen loose boxes. Situated in 
the centre of four packs of hounds. £15,000. 
Ref. 756.—STOKES & QUIRKE, M.I.A.A 
33 Kildare Street, Dublin. Also Clonmel and 
Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 
ENT AND SURREY BORDERS, 3 
miles London. Residential Estate, 7 
acres. Fine XIVth-century Residence, 5 bed., 
3 bath., 3 rec. rooms. Main electricity and 
water. Picturesque oasthouse cottage; gar- 
ages and farmery. Freehold £18,000.- 
GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
ENT. Maidstone 5 miles, in picturesque 
village, overlooking Weald. Detached 
Residence, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, usual offices. Main 
services, central heating. Double garage. 
2 acres grounds with tennis lawn, greenhouse, 
swimming pool and gardener’s cottage. Free- 
hold. Vacant possession. Price £9,000.- 
Apply: WM. Day & Sons, Chartered Sur- 
veyors, 40 Earl Street, Maidstone. *Phone: 
Maidstone 3505. 
KENT. Delightful position, 2 miles Ashford 
ready access London. Gentleman’s Coun- 
try Residence, 5 principal bed. and dressing 
rooms, 2 bath., 3 rec., self-contained dom. 
quarters. Main water, electricity and drainage. 
Telephone. Garage, stabling, etc. Cottage. 
Beautiful old English gardens, profusely 
timbered, trout stream, 9} acres. Poss. Free- 
hold only £10,000.—GEERING & COLYER, 
Ashford, Kent. 


AYFIELD (EDGE). Queen Anne Resi- 

dence of great character in glorious 
setting. Uninterrupted views. Three rec. 
2 bath., 4 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms. 
Cc entral heating and all mains. Pre tty garden. 
Owner must sell.—Full details from Messrs. 
R. E. NIGHTINGALE, Estate Office, Mayfield 
(Tel. 94), Sussex, (Sole Agents.) _ 


RJORTHANTS. Bradden Rectory. 
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Free- 
hold residential property to be sold, con- 
taining: Ground floor, drawing room, dining 
room, study, kitchen fitted with “ Cookanheat’’ 
range, scullery fitted with sink and electric 
pump; first floor, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, linen room; second floor, 5 bed- 
rooms. Larder, and pantry and usual offices. 
Outbuildings with garage and stables. Excel- 
lent walled kitchen garden. Main electricity 
laid into house and water from a well pumped 
up by electric pump. 1.126 acres of land 
attached to the house with a field containing 
5.310 acres on the other side of the road. The 
property is situated in the village of Bradden 
about 3} miles north-west of Towcester.— 
SMITHS, GORE & Co., 7 Little College St., 
Westminster Abbey, 8.W.1. WHItehall 4848. 
OUTH DEVON. 17th-Century Manor 
House, completely modernised and in 
excellent order for Sale with about 106 acres 
(mostly woodland but including 23 acres 
pasture) and 14 miles private trout fishing. 
Residence contains lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, | cloakroom, modernised offices with 
**Esse’’ cooker, 6 principal and 4 secondary 
bedrooms (all with fitted basins, h. and c.), 2 
bathrooms, etc. Small garden. Garage and 
stabling. Possession. Freehold £13,000. 
Inspected and recommended.—Details (Ref. 
C.L.5995) from the Sole Agents. 
Devon. Near Cullompton. Old-world 
Thatched Country House in excellent order 
and containing 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms 
(most with fitted basins), bathroom, modern- 
ised and compact offices with Aga cooker. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Small garden about ? acre. Garage and useful 
buildings. Possession. Freehold £6,250. 
Inspected and recommended.—Details (Ref. 
C.L.5988) from the Sole Agents: RICKEARD, 
GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82 Queen Street, 
Exeter. 








EW FOREST. (/A/311. Lyndhurst 

14 miles, really delightful position. Five 
bed, electricity, water. 1 acre. Stabling. 
Three-roomed bungalow. Recommended. 
£6,750.—Illustrated particulars from RUMSEY 
AND RuMSEY, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


R'CHMOND PARK (nr.). First-class postn. 

Neglected Residence in grounds of abt. 
3 acres incl. paddock. Suitable for recondi- 
tioning or alteration. Price £6,000 freehold. 
Open to offer. Less land if preferred.—Cum- 
BERS & HARPER, F.A.1., 335 Upper Richmond 
Road, East Sheen, 8.W.14. PROspect 4482/3. 


USSEX. Between Haywards Heath and 

Horsham. Quiet road. Detached Georg- 
ian Residence and Cottage converted into 3 
self-contained Flats, 2 let at £325 p.a. ex- 
clusive. Vacant Possession Ground Floor 
Flat containing 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 
reception rooms, offices. Garden. All main 
services. Freehold £8,000. 
Sussex, 54+ miles Haywards Heath main line 
station, pair of black and white picturesque 
15th-Century Cottages with wealth of old oak 
beams restored and modernised. Four bed- 
rooms, bathroom, lounge with chimney 
corners, dining room, kitchen. Half an acre. 
Company’s water, electric light and power. 
Freehold £5,500. 
Sussex, convenient station, early Georgian 
Mill House in typical Sussex scenery. Five 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, well-appointed offices. Pleasure 
grounds about 2 acres. Garage. Outbuildings. 
Water rights 440 yards trout stream. Free- 
hold £10,500.—Agents: BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Tel. 91. 


EDDINGTON LOCK (just above). 

Attractive Detached Riverside Residence, 
own garden running to private backwater off 
River Thames. Two reception, kitchen and 
scullery, 6 bedrooms, all services. W.B. in 
principal bedroom. Hot water from Ideal 
stove or electric immersion heater. Garage. 
Freehold £5,000.—’Phone: MANsion House 
6054. 














TO LET 


EDFORDSHIRE. Walled-in garden and 

Furnished Country House, Flat or Cottage 
to let. Soft fruit, orchard, —_ we 24 acres 
in all. Good connections. N.A.A.F.I. and 
local shops. —Box 1539. 


BUN@AY, (NEAR) SUFFOLK To Let, 
Gentleman’s Furnished Country Resi- 
dence containing 4 reception, 4 bedrooms with 
2 dressing rooms, usual domestic offices. Main 
electricity. Well laid-out garden with pad- 
docks adjoining. Rent £250 p.a. T.P.R.-— 
Particulars from R. H. SPRAKE, Auctioneer, 
Bungay. 


ONDON 17 miles yet complete rural sur- 
roundings with delightful views. Ideal for 
residence and/or offices for American or other 
executive requiring home in the country. To 
let, or would sell, partly furnished, two-floor 
Residence, h. and c. in all bedrooms. Approx. 
8, 20 or 94 acres, with or without extensive 
farm buildings. Garage and stabling. Grounds 
a feature. Gladed wood, tennis courts, speci- 
men. trees.—Write, Box 510, ALDRIDGE 
ADVERTISING, 1 Whitefriars Street, E.C.4. 


NORTH-WEST NORFOLK. To _ let. 
attractive Farmhouse, Unfurnished. 
Three reception, 7 bed., bath., lavatory, usual 
offices, stables, garage and outhouses, etc. 
Well-maintained flower and vegetable gardens 
and orchard. Electricity and water supplies 
will be connected. Centre of W.N. Foxhounds 
and shooting country. Available immediately. 
Low rent to approved tenant.—Apply for 
further particulars in first instance to Box 1537. 


ORTH-WEST WALES To let furnished 

or unfurnished, moderate-size Country 
Mansion with or without gardens and with or 
without shooting and fishing. The house is 
situated in the centre of Merionethshire within 
reasonable access of good yachting, golf, and 
bathing beaches.—Details from 2490, For- 
RESTER-ADDIE & SON, The Agents, Doigelley. 


PENSHURST, KENT. In lovely position, 
1 mile from village, unfurnished House 


























with 6 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms. Co.’s 
light and water.—Full particulars apply: 
Messrs. R. & . CLUTTON Mold | tone 


House, East Grinstead, "Sussex. 
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7 ou are cordially invited to visit 
/ our London showrooms, where 
you will see all that is newest and 
best in Bathroom Fittings, Fire- 
places, Kitchen Equipment and 
many other items for your home. 
If you cannot call, please send for 
ae illustrated brochure to Dept. 
CA: 


WN-FROY & SONS-LITO 


( Estatlished 1850) 


BRUNSWICK WORKS, 


HAMMERSMITH, 


LONDON 


Showroom Entrance: 64 King St., W.6. Telephone: RI Verside 4101 (24 lines) 
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STANDS UP TO HARD USE 


short circuit. As a result, Nife batteries 
cost practically nothing to maintain. 
And as they also take up very little space, 
and need no separate battery room, it is 
not surprising that Nife batteries are 
used throughout the 
world. (N.B. Nife 
batteries are not yet 
available for private 
cars or domestic radio.) 


CUT YOUR COSTS WITH — FE 


STEEL BATTERIES 
NIFE BATTERIES - REDDITCH - WORCESTERSHIRE 


Physically, chemically and electrically 
Nife batteries are gluttons for work. 
Physically, because Nife is made prin- 
cipally of steel. Chemically, because 
the electrolyte is almost inert, the 
gravity remains constant during charge 
and discharge and any gas produced 
is virtually Electrically, 
because a Nife battery shows instant 
recovery of voltage even after a complete 


innocuous. 

















Fast felling or cross cutting by ONE MAN 


To the heart of the deepest forest, 
the Danarm one man petrol power 
saw can be taken and operated 
by one man! It fells or cross 
cuts with speed and facile ease. 


Cuts up to 22 in. diameter (40 
inches in emergencies). Powered 
by lightweight Villiers engine. For 
really heavy work, there is the 
Danarm Two Man Saw. 











DANARM ONE MAN PETROL POWER SAW 


Jj. CLUBLEY ARMSTRONG DANARM, ABFORD HOUSE, WILTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1. ViCtoria 2785 
G.D.3 








1530 TON DIESEL YACHT 
A HOME WITHOUT PAYING SCHEDULE moll Teg TAX! 


ae 





THE MAIN SALOON, FACING FORWARD. 

The most luxurious and lavishly equipped Diese! Yacht in the world, together 
with a long lease of very attractive secluded garden moorings can be obtained 
at a reasonable price. 

The accommodation comprises 5 double rooms, cocktail bar, lounge dining room, 
2 bathrooms, 4 lavatories, kitchen, staff quarters and ample storage space. There is 
very powerful heating, whilst the vessel has also been fully tropicalised throughout. 
This is an ocean-going Yacht capable of Atlantic crossings in all weather, a crew is 

ilable, int costs are equivalent to that of a small flat, and no more 
— home can be imagined. PRICE £25,000. Full details will 
sent to genuine inquirers, Box No. 1584, Tower House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2. 
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(j COLAS FOR 
ALL SURFACING JOBS 


The cars parked by this country pub 
are on a clean-looking COLAS surface as 
good as the road they have just left. Car \’ 
parks, roads, drives —there are a thousand {*’, 
uses for COLAS, It can be laid cold, without skilled |, ,’ 
labour or special apparatus in almost any weather. |! 
Attractive, natural coloured chippings can be used |, +» 
for the final coat. And it will last, unaccended, for years. 


COLAS EMULSION 


EASY TOLAY...RESISTANT TO WEAR 
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May we remind you that the COLAS Service Organisation is able to contract for 
the construction, maintenance and repair of footpaths, carriage ways, drives, etc. 
COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED @ 420 STRAND LONDON WC2 e@ TEMPLE BAR 984! 
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He's touchy, liverish, “misunderstood.” 


He needs a course of Benger’s Food 


When your digestion is out of order, practise 
what is known as Rest-Therapy — rest your 
digestion for a while and take a course of Benger’s 
Food at night. “ Bengers” is rich nourishment, 
pre-digested. It soon soothes and strengthens 


the digestion back to normal. 


the house. 





From 2/- a tin at all Chemists and Grocers. 


~Bengers” is a regd. trade mark of Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire 
4/P 
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Furnishings 





Found in the smartest ships, 


Randalstown, Northern Ireland 


Trade Enquiries only to 
26 Berners Street, London W1 













hotels and private homes — 
loose coverings and hang- 
ings made by “Old Bleach” 


Ltd. of 


Randalstown, N. Ireland. All 
Old Bleach Fabrics, whether 
piece-dyed linens, screen and 
machine prints, or repps are 


guaranteed fast vat colours. 


uf “Old Bleach” 


Furnishings Limited 


























WELL-TRIED winter remedies such as| — For all 
cough pastilles and lozenges are made Medical 
and supplied by Boots. Sickroom Supplies and 
requisites, too, are always available Toilet 
from any of Boots’ branches. There | Preparations 
are Over 1,250 throughout the country, 

and each provides the same courteous 





service. And of course Boots offer out- | 
standing value in everything they sell. | 


THE CHEMISTS 





Ti 


~ HARDENS 


DOCTOR 


CBEYLG 
TRA 


i. Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd., 121 Cannon Street, E.C.4 
os, 


Z 











What with Income Tax 
Ond w Mn, you've 
Got tobe canthul— Unless, 

Course, you're wweatn 
in a Golden Grade suck by 


Sunt 


Gud leisure Suits gute 
trom the hande Be ruhish maker. 











—+the beat ramge Of Country : 
Come 
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Fill your pipe with John Cotton, light up, and 
observe how evenly it burns. Here is a really fine, 
fragrant tobacco—unvarying, unaided by § artificial 
flavouring, For those who find no solace in an 
ancient briar, there are those equ-lly satisfying 


cigarettes . . . John Cotton No. 1. 


%* John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2- 4/9 an oz. 


No. 4 - - - - 4/5 an oz. 
Empire - - 4/14 an oz. 
x No.1 Cigarettes- - - - - - - - - - 3/10for 20. 








yp ae Ne $2 
hehe: Oe 


“You won’t tell a soul will you... ? 





% 


I'd feel so silly if people knew I used to think 
Pimm’s No.l was a kind of typewriter. That was 
years ago, of course, when I was completely uneduc- 
ated and couldn’t tell a gin-sling from a catapult.” 


We make it from suave London distilled gin, 
hard-to-get liqueurs from France and Hol- 
land and, of course, a certain something. 
You add bottled lemonade and ice—and 
you have the most heavenly drink on earth, 


# 
PIMM’S No.1 














BOTTLE FISH 


More than 250 years ago COTTON wrote in 

Part Il of “* The Compleat Angler ’’ :— 

Viator :—I, marry, Sir, this glass of good Sack 
has refreshed me, and I'll make as bold 
with your meat, for the trout has got me a 
good stomach. 


Sherry, or Sack, the old-time name for Sherry, 
has somehow always been connected with 
angling and Anglers. Perhaps because Anglers 
are good fellows and Sherry is a good wine. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & HUMBERT LTD., 
of Spain and London, the well-known Shippers 
of Sherries, will send ONE BOTTLE OF 
FINE OLD “DRY SACK” SHERRY 
(the old-fashioned Sherry in the old-fashioned 
bottle), to any angler who can testify that he 
has caught in the British Isles during 1949 a 
specimen of any of the following fish of the 
weight of or exceeding the weight bracketed 
against the fish in question and by the 
method specified :— 


SALMON - - - (30 Ibs.) On 
BROWN TROUT (4 Ibs.) } artificial 
SEA TROUT- - (8 Ibs.) fly. 


Applications should be made to the Secretary of Williams and Humbert, Ltd., 
Walsinghani House, Seething Lane, London, E.C.3, stating name of cap<or 
and full address, description and weight of fish, place and date of capture, 
and the application must be endorsed by a reliable witness. 


PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY IN BLOCK CAPITALS 





Man Mi 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS ~~ 


38 DOVER ST. 


LONDON,W1 Maa is 
TELEPHONE REGent 177! 








STYLE 550 


LADIES 
BROWN 
NORWEGIAN 
DERBY SHOES 


(FOR GOLF OR COUNTRY WEAR) 
(ASMALL anamneneengee FOR IMMEDIATE 


ALSO IN A HEAVIER MODEL SUITABLE FOR USE ON MOORLAND & HEATHER 
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THE HONOURABLE MARY HELEN COLVILLE 


The engagement between the Honourable Mary Helen Colville, a daughter of Lord and Lady Clydesmuir, of 
Braidwood, Lanarkshire, and Lieutenant North Frederick Dalrymple-Hamilton, R.N., the son of Admiral Sir 
Frederick and Lady Dalrymple-Hamilton, of Cladyhouse, Stranraer, Wigtownshire, was announced recently 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS BILL 


HE general purpose of the National Parks 
and Access to the Countryside Bill is 


universally approved. For at least a 
century and a half there have been far-seeing 
men and women who have attempted in various 
ways to preserve from the depredations of 
industry as much as possible of our national 
heritage of beauty, and to secure for our large 
urban populations the refreshment obtainable 
from the beauty and quietness of unspoilt 
country, and recreation largely denied them, for 
too long, by the accidents of social history. The 
present measure takes its name only partly from 
its central project for setting up a number of 
National Park areas, within whose borders land- 
scape beauty and wild life are strictly preserved, 
facilities for public open-air enjoyment amply 
provided, and established farming use effectively 
maintained. The proposals in the other parts of 
the Bill which are designed to give the public 
access without trespassing to mountain and 
moor, to heath and down, to cliff and beach, and 
to provide a simpler machinery for handling 
rights of way and settling disputes, seem better 
contrived and more likely to be effective than 
most of their predecessors. The Access to 
Mountains Act of 1939, which contained no 
provision for compensation, is repealed, the 
approach is to be made if possible by way of 
agreement, and owners of land over which the 
public are given access will be compensated for 
any depreciation in the value of their land. 

Obviously farmers need to be protected, 
and it is to be noted that though planning 
authorities will be empowered to buy unculti- 
vated land—if necessary by compulsion—in 
order to give the public access, access under the 
provisions of the Bil will not apply to farm land 
other than grazing land. Orders or compulsory 
acquisition can apply only to uncultivated land, 
for if open country is brought back into cultiva- 
tion it automatically becomes exempt from the 
access provisions. The planning authorities in 
the shape of the County Councils are required to 
make a sort of Domesday Book of existing rights 
of way, and procedure is generally simplified by 
the provision that disputes are in future to be 
settled by Quarter Sessions. The highway 
authorities will become responsible for maintain- 
ing all footpaths and other rights of way, so that 
after the survey is once complete there should 
be no possibility of their being overgrown or 
forgotten as the result of neglect. Other impor- 
tant developments are the arrangements with 
regard to Nature reserves, and the conservation 
of wild life by which the Nature Conservancy, 
already established by Charter, is given powers 
to set up reserves either by agreement with 
owners or by acquisition of the land, and the 
provisions whereby the National Parks Com- 
tnission will have a duty to make proposals for 
completing long-distance footpaths—such as the 
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Pennine Way and the Pilgrims’ Way—and for 
the creation of paths round the coast. - 

All these proposals may stand in need of 
some amendment or elucidation, but they may 
fairly be described as non-controversial. The 
official view appears to be that this applies also 
to the provisions concerning the planning and 
control of development within the National 
Parks areas which the National Parks Com- 
mission is to choose. Here we come to major 
planning problems with implications that extend 
to many areas outside the parks-to-be. The 
Hobhouse Committee laid their emphasis on the 
national character of the parks, and felt that 
forms of large-scale development other than 
farming—such as water catchment, mineral 
extraction, military training and commercial 
forestry—should be rigidly excluded, except as 
a matter of national necessity, from the areas 
selected, and that, inasmuch as such proposals 
come trom privileged Government departments, 
from influential municipalities and statutory 





EVA AQAA 


THE BLACKBIRD 


GAINST the golden sunset sings 

The blackbird with his golden throat. 
Night, flying in on inky wings, 
Has still the one unconquered mote 
Of gold to darken, the one note 
To silence, through the waning light 
Still ringing as the drop of day 
Diffuses in the pool of night. 

ELIZABETH MELDRUM. 


BEEPS 


authorities, or from bodies or individuals 
backed by the local authority, it was necessary 
to secure a detached and independent machinery 
for the planning control of the parks. They 
asked for a strong and independent central 
commission under the Parliamentary responsi- 
bility only of the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, and for a special planning authority 
for each park which should not be merely a 
committee of the local authority. No doubt both 
these questions will be fought out in Parliament. 
But the Bill, apart from further elucidation, 
though it offers a series of local park authorities 
with at least a quarter of non-local-authority 
members, does not suggest that the commission 
envisaged will be given such independence and 
influence as will make its will prevail. The 
alternative is to rely, as the Bill apparently 
proposes, on the county councils and the veto 
of the Minister. But as Dr. Dudley Stamp 
pointed out in a recent letter to The Times, the 
veto of a “‘land saving’ department does not 
avail very much against the superior weight of 
the ‘‘land spending’’ departments. Fifty thou- 
sand acres of good farm land disappears every 
year, and decisions on amenity grounds are 
seldom, if ever, given against a Service demand. 


LONGLEAT OPENED 


HE Marquess of Bath’s announcement that 

his family’s famous home is to be opened to 
the public adds another great house to the score 
or so thus made accessible by their owners. 
These facilities, it should be remembered, are 
nothing new. In the 18th century any respect- 
able “‘tourist’’ expected to be allowed to see 
round the ‘‘mansions of the nobility,” as the 
diary of the itinerant Lord Torrington affords 
ample evidence. What is new is, of course, that, 
unmanageable to live in, these great houses 
cannot be maintained unless organised visits on 
a commensurately large scale contribute to their 
upkeep. Longleat, on which we shall be publish- 
ing a series of articles next month, is justly cele- 
brated as the first great English house designed 
in the Renaissance style. Sir John Thynne began 
the building in 1547, and it took 40 years to 
complete. The source of the remarkable Italia- 
nate design has long been a mystery which 
Horace Walpole tried to solve by inventing a 
nebulous Italian architect, John of Padua. We 
understand that a study of the building 
accounts now, at last, goes far to solving the 
problem. Wren, Capability Brown, Repton, 
Wyattville, and other notable artists were sub- 
sequently connected with Longleat; the spec- 
tacular park, on the escarpment of Salisbury 
Plain, is indeed one of Brown’s masterpieces. 
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THE BEWCASTLE CROSS 


HOUGH reports that the condition of the 
‘ Bewcastle Cross has seriously deteriorated 
during the last ten years have been authorita- 
tively denied, the continued exposure to the 
weather of the finest English example of Anglo- 
Saxon sculpture undoubtedly calls for serious 
consideration. Local patriotism and _ historic 
sentiment may be content to face the risk of the 
rich symbolism, with its almost unique keys to 
early cultura! affinities, eventually becoming 
indecipherable, rather than having the cross 
moved from its site in the churchyard where for 
1,200 years its grey sandstone has been washed 
by wind and rain. Remote as Bewcastle is on 
the Cumberland moors, the Cross should indeed 
remain there rather than be conscripted into the 
stuffy safety of a museum. But removal into 
the adjoining church, or, if that is unsuitable, 
into a specially erected extension to that church, 
is surely the wise course, to the cost of which the 
Pilgrim Trust might be disposed to contribute. 
The Bewcastle Cross, believed to have been set 
up in the 700s in memory of a son of the 
Northumbrian King Oswy, represents, with 
that at Ruthwell in Dumfriesshire and the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, the most splendid relic of 
the Anglo-Saxon Renaissance following the 
Council of Whitby (664). The models of their 
principal scenes are to be found in the arts of 
Byzantium, whence they probably came in the 
shape of ivories. One of the figures on the 
Ruthwell Cross is directly comparable to a 
5th-century figure of Christ in the mosaics of 
S. Apollinare Nuevo at Ravenna. 


THE JOLLY MEAD-MAKERS 


VERYBODY has heard of mead, but until 

lately it has been for most of us a beverage 
of which we read in historic novels. Compara- 
tively few have ever tasted it, though we are 
told that at any rate up to the war-time it was 
regularly on tap in Warsaw. Now, however, we 
have the Worshipful Company of Mead-makers, 
who have built themselves a Mead Hall, on an 
ancient model, near Penzance, and have 
obtained a licence to sell this doubtless noble 
drink. So we may soon know more about it, 
approaching our first sip, according to our 
respective natures, either with a cautious fear of 
consequences or in a dashing or lighthearted 
spirit. The members of the Company meet in 
their livery on formal occasions to drink their 
mead, and we may hope that the occasions will 
grow a little more informal as the honeyed cup 
circulates. They make a pleasant picture, and 
we may fancy them pledging one another in 
suitably archaic language, as did the jovial friar 
and the black knight in Ivanhoe, with ‘“‘ Wael 
hael, Sir Knight” and “Drink hael, Holy 
Clerk.’’ Meanwhile we may drink prosperity to 
them in our more modern liquors. 


THE BOAT RACE AGAIN 


N Saturday will be rowed the University 
Boat Race, and the banks of the river will 
doubtless again be crowded by thousands who 
once a year deck themselves in rosettes of dark 
or light blue, and for that single day indulge in 
a vehement, if vicarious, patriotism. Whether 
the race occupies quite the position that it did 
among University men themselves may be ques- 
tioned, since the Rugby match is a dangerous 
rival, but there is no question at all that it is 
still the great popular spectacle. Moreover, it is 
still alone among these contests in that the 
practice of the crews is described for days and 
weeks beforehand in technical language, and we 
know how one oarsman does not cover his blade, 
and another has had the misfortune to catch a 
crab. If Oxford win it will be a culminating 
triumph in a long list of successes during the last 
year or so. The cricket, the Rugby match, the 
sports (with its two record-breaking runs in the 
mile and three miles)—these are three that 
spring obviously to mind, and generally speak- 
ing in both major and minor events the dark 
blue has been the winning colour. A few weeks 
ago those who write on the subject were all for 
Oxford, but of late Cambridge seem to have 
been coming on rapidly, and it may well be that 
they will start favourites after all. There are 
few contests as to which the prophets have 
proved more fallible. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 

By 


Major C. 8. JARVIS 


URING the first two months of the year, 
D owing to the abnormally mild weather, 
the attendance at the birds’ breakfast- 
table was most perfunctory, but when in the 
early days of this month we experienced a slight 
fall of snow, all the old regulars turned up for 
a meal as in other days, and it was most 
satisfactory to see among them again, after an 
absence of two years, pairs of both the marsh 
tit and the coal tit. The birds of these two 
species that were old-time residents in the 
garden were presumably among the many 
casualties that occurred during the protracted 
cold spell in the early months of 1947, and since 
from all over the country there were reports of 
the tit family’s having suffered more severely 
than other birds it is gratifying to know that its 
members are slowly re-establishing themselves 
in their old haunts. 
* * * 
i | gem day after the snow disappeared there 
was a considerable gathering of birds of 
many varieties on the lawn and the trees sur- 
rounding it, and their general activities com- 
bined with their brighter colouring suggested 
the approach of the nesting season. Among 
them I noticed the tree-creeper, with its spiral- 
staircase complex; the nuthatch, which would 
seem to have added to its numbers since there 
are now two pairs instead of one; the lesser- 
spotted woodpecker, which on this occasion was 
not performing its famous hollow-branch-tap- 
ping demonstration; and the green woodpecker, 
which has now become so confident, and feeds 
on the lawn so close to the house, that I feel it 
would be prepared to alight on the breakfast 
table if I could offer it some fare that would 
appeal to its palate. 

An unusual visitation was that of a gather- 
ing of half-a-dozen linnets from the heather and 
gorse lands above the house which previously 
have avoided the garden but which on this 
occasion came down on the path below the table, 
where they apparently found an incredible 
number of tiny breadcrumbs which other birds 
had dropped when carrying off their rations. 

* * 
* 


NE of the many drawbacks to the life we 

lead to-day is that, if we propose to take 
a holiday during the summer, it is essential to 
start negotiations for hotel and railway-sleeper 
accommodation approximately three months 
before the time selected. This may not matter 
vitally if it is merely an ordinary holiday that 
one is planning, with a view to obtaining a 
change of air and surroundings, but if fishing for 
that most elusive of all fish, the sea, or white, 
trout, figures in the programme, one will prob- 
ably find that the date irretrievably fixed for 
the holiday coincides with a sustained drought 
during which there will be only a trickle of 
water in the river selected. Neither the west 
coast of Scotland nor that of Ireland exactly 
suggests desert conditions, but sea-trout fisher- 
men know to their cost that both these areas do 
experience long rainless periods though the local 
haymakers and potato-growers might not agree 
with them. 

If there is one fish which refuses to observe 
any hard and fast rules concerning its behaviour, 
it is the sea trout, since its habits and general 
technique vary in every river that it ascends, an 
opinion which has been confirmed recently by 
the news that local anglers at Christchurch are 
hauling out baskets of large-sized sea trout by 
using ordinary float tackle with a worm bait in 
a small pool at the mouth of the Avon. This 
information has caused me to harbour unworthy 
thoughts, because one of the peculiarities of the 
small dry-fly stream in Dorset that I fish is a 





THE TIDAL 


late-summer run of big sea trout, which during 
the forty odd years that I have known them 
flatly refuse to look at any lure I offer them. 
though I must admit that I have never yet 
tried them with a worm. 

* * * 

N the short length of river in the western 

Highlands I fished last summer the rule is 
apparently that there is a run of big fish in late 
June and early July, which is followed by an 
invasion of much smaller trout, until finally the 
finnocks come up in great numbers and a most 
voracious mood, almost constituting themselves 
a nuisance, though I am not certain that the 
word ‘‘nuisance’’ should be applied to a fish 
which provides the finest breakfast in the world. 
The big sea trout that I met during my visit, 
though dissolute as regards the hours they kept, 
were very punctual about their meal-time. One 
might cast through a most likely pool by day 
and until late in the evening, working the fly 
carefully through every run and eddy without 
the slightest response, but there was a very 
different state of affairs from about 10.45 p.m., 
immediately after the sun had sunk below the 
horizon. Then the heavy fish, ranging from 
three to six pounds, took the fly freely, showing 
a marked preference for the popular invicta, and 
this state of affairs continued until one decided 
to make it a day at about 1 a.m. 

I have discovered since that my successful 
nights with these very fine sea trout coincided 
with a full moon, though I must admit that 
owing to cloud and mountain mist I was un- 
aware of it at the time. I recall that some time 
ago there was an article in COUNTRY LIFE that 
described similar sport with good fish in the 
western Highlands, and the writer was of 
opinion that this was due entirely to the 
influence of the full moon, though in many 
other waters such lunar conditions are usually 
considered detrimental. 

* * * 

N the February number of The Estate Maga- 

zime a reader asks what are the arguments 
for and against the battery system for laying 
hens, and a poultry expert answers him. After 
mentioning the many advantages that accrue 
from keeping birds isolated in small wire cages, 
he dismisses the charge of cruelty because, as he 
says, unhappy birds will not thrive. The bat- 
tery system, which many professional poultry- 
men employed before the last war, and which, 
for the most part, had to be closed down when 
severe rationing began, was regarded by. some 
people as bordering on cruelty, on the ground 
that it is unnatural to keep an active bird like 
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MILL, WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK 


a hen penned up in a small cage all its life. As 
proof that hens do thrive, and are therefore 
happy when deprived of their liberty, the poul- 
try expert pointed out that when the battery 
system is employed an imprisoned hen will lay 
approximately twenty more eggs a year than 
does one that has a free run where every facility 
exists for daily exercise and interest. 

The main argument against the battery 
system to my mind is that it effectively pre- 
vents a bird from indulging in what it regards 
as not only an absolute essential to its health, 
but also the most luxurious and pleasurable 
pastime, and that the day when the average 
hen is unable to have her dust bath is a day lost 
and wasted indeed. The first thing that a 
broody hen does, when she manages to escape 
from the coop in which she has been confined 
for weeks with her chicks, is to make a bee-line 
for a-suitable patch of friable earth, which is 
usually the spot where one has just sown some 
particularly desirable seeds. Here, for the next 
half-hour, if there is no interference from an in- 
furiated gardener, she will not only make things 
extremely unhealthy for any insects that may 
have found a home in her feathers, buc will also 
see to it that the seeds one has planted are well 
distributed over a wide area. , 

* 

T is obvious also that the dust bath is some- 

thing more than a matter of mere hygiene, 
since, when one finds the whole flock lying at 
ease in a sunny corner of the run, with a lazy 
flurry of wings here and there from time to time, 
one realises that this is a social gathering at 
which all minor differences of opinion and the 
question of sex superiority are sunk, and where 
the class-consciousness usually so rampant in the 
poultry world is for the time being forgotten. 
Whenever I see my hens reclining in a sunny 
patch of loose soil, and note the dreamy con- 
tented look in their normally hard and unfor- 
giving eyes, I wish that for ten minutes or so I 
could become a hen and escape from the trials 
and tribulations of this world into the dolce far 
niente atmosphere of the chicken’s dust bath. 

It may be argued by the battery-complexed 
poultrymen that a weekly dusting of a bird’s 
feathers with some special insect powder will 
have a far more efficacious effect on any vermin 
on her body than the finest dust bath available 
in the poultry run. This, however, _totally 
ignores the pleasure that the hen obtains from 
this form of relaxation, and is on a par with 
depriving the sun-downer addict of his six 
o’clock whisky and soda, after the long and 
tiring day, and substituting for it a strong dose 
of some anti-dipsomania drug. 
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BLENCATHRA: A LAKELAND PEAK 


Written and Illustrated by 
W. A. POUCHER 


a HE profile of a peak immediately catches 
[= eye of any visitor to hill country, and 
if he is a climber it may well induce him to 
make it the scene of his first ascent. Tourists 
entering the Lake District by way of Winder- 
mere are confronted by the distant view of the 
Langdale Pikes, whose grandeur increases as 
they are approached; first at Low Wood on the 
shore of this lovely lake, later at Elterwater be- 
yond Skelwith Bridge, and finally on passing the 
last houses in the sequestered village of Chapel 
Stile. Similarly, visitors approaching Wasdale 
from the west are enchanted by the shapely lines 
of Great Gable as they are unfolded at the head 
of gloomy Wast Water and so perfectly set 
between the sweeping slopes of Yewbarrow on 
the left and of the Scafell group on the right. 
On the other hand, tourists going to Keswick 
from the east have before them the great bulk of 
Blencathra, a mountain that seems to stand 
aloof from the other Lakeland Fells. But at first 
sight its attractive elevation is not apparent, 
save for its lofty sweeping crest which may tem- 
porarily charm the eye and which is responsible 
for its less romantic name—Saddleback. 

Every time I enter this beautiful sanctuary 
from Penrith, either by car or by train, my eye 
becomes riveted upon this vast mountain 
because it completely dominates the scene. 
After thirty years’ experience of the district 
I look out for each of its familiar features as they 
are revealed, but they always have a freshness 
and interest that never flags. After the graceful 
lines of the Saddle have lost their beauty there 
is a glimpse of Sharp Edge projecting from 
Foule Crag at its northern extremity; then 
comes the spacious grassy combe lying between 
Souther Fell and Scales Fell which gives access 
to Bannerdale Crags, a twisting line of shattered 
rock facing the charming hamlet of Mungrise- 


THE SADDLE TO PERFECTION. Blencathra from the east 


dale; this is soon followed by Blencathra’s five 
southern spurs rising majestically from the road 
and enclosing dark corries in which the steep 
screes fan out attractively. Then, on approach- 
ing Keswick, there is the magnificent retrospect 
of the mountain in which the grassy uplift of 
Blease Fell hides the rugged character of the 
rock-crested ridges behind it. 

Blencathra is one of the Lakeland giants 
that is neglected by the pedestrian, who usually 
makes for the wilder ranges situated in the 
middle of the district. This, however, is a 


mistake because the topography of the moun- 
tain is not only fascinating, and in places even 
dramatic, but the views from its lofty summit 
ridge are also some of the finest and most 
spacious in all Lakeland: they range from the 
full length of High Street in the south-east to 
the superb grouping of the Grasmoor hills in the 
west. 

I have walked over Saddleback on many 
occasions and on each one of them its moods 
have been strangely dissimilar. I think it looked 
its best one winter day when the narrow crests 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE RIDGES OF BLENCATHRA TO DERWENT WATER 
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A WINTER 


of its rocky spurs gleamed with ice, and drifting 
cloud hid the landscape below. It then assumed 
the splendour of an alpine giant. 

On the occasion of which I write, a wild 
September day, I parked my car in the little 
bay off the road in Scales, a hamlet lying at the 
foot of the most easterly spur of the mountain. 
The kindly occupants of an adjacent cottage 
were chatting about the continued bad weather 
and the difficulty of gathering the harvest, when 
a large charabanc arrived to decant a party of 
some twenty rucksacked hikers, complete with 
guide. In spite of the lowering sky and the 
blustery weather they looked as if they intended 
to traverse the frightening Sharp Edge, so | 
was in no hurry to change into my 
nailed boots and made sure they 
were well on their way before I 
set foot on the hill. 

The summit ridge may be 
attained by the direct ascent of 
any of the spurs, but the usual 
route, taking in Sharp Edge, 
diverges to the left from the old 
cart-track to Mungrisedale, which 
skirts the grassy flanks of Souther 
Fell. It emerges on the sky-line 
at the little col between the latter 
and Scales Fell, whence the River 
Glenderamachin is followed almost 
to its source in dark Scales Tarn, 
from which point Sharp Edge may 
be traversed quite easily. This 
route keeps to the easiest gradi- 
ents, but in my opinion it misses 
the grandest views of the ridges, 
which are obtained from the sharp- 
ly rising crest of Scales Fell. Since 
I became familiar with the varied 
topography of Blencathra I have 
always made its ascent by this 
route: the first 700 feet goes 
through bracken, is very steep and 
involves some hard going, but the 
collar work is soon over and the 
grandeur of the mountain is then 
unfolded with every step. 

Half an hour after leaving my 
car I attained this wonderful coign 
of vantage where the westerly 
wind was so terrific that it literally 
screamed as it swept across the 
ridges. It was difficult to stand 
upright. The grass was blown flat 


DAY ON BLENC: 


on the fell-side, and the few remaining 
blossoms on the scanty patches of heather 
seemed to shiver in the tempest. I had to lie 
down on the ground to scan the scene. Doddick 
Fell lay below me and a fleeting gleam of sun- 
light occasionally illuminated its crest, now 
russet and gold with decaying vegetation; 
beyond it rose the jagged outline of the steeper 
ridge rising to Halls Fell Top, the summit of the 
mountain, which looked black and forbidding 
in the gloom and impossible to climb; still 
farther away climbed the bulkier form of 
Gategill Fell, and above it Knowe Crags, sil- 
houetted against the leaden sky. To the left lay 
the great basin cradling Derwent Water, the lake 


FOULE CRAG 
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THRA. Taken from Scales Fell looking west 


almost enclosed by grim-louking hills whose tops 
were curtained with fast-moving clouds. 

In due course I continued the ascent of 
Scales Fell and went as far as the point where it 
merges with Doddick, whence I bore to the right 
and descended to Scales Tarn, bosomed below 
in a deep depression at the base of Sharp Edge. 
An occasional shaft of sunlight penetrated the 
shifting cloud canopy and lit up the precipitous 
front of the Edge, its slaty cliffs gleaming 
brightly in strange contrast with the sombre 
waters at my feet. The wind here was less 
powerful, but it came in great gusts to churn up 
the surface of the tarn, from which the stream 
plunged downhill in playful cascades. Here I 


AND SHARP EDGE, WITH SCALES TARN BELOW 
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SHARP EDGE FROM THE FOOT OF FOULE CRAG 


found a large boulder where I sheltered and ate 
my lunch. Meanwhile the crocodile of hikers 
threaded their way carefully over Sharp Edge, 
their figures appearing like toys silhouetted 
against the sky. 

When they had disappeared over the sky- 
line I shouldered my rucksack again, crossed the 
beck and climbed the steep grass to the rocks at 
the eastern end of the Edge. This narrow 
escarpment is perhaps 200 yards long to its 
junction with Foule Crag, and on a calm day it 
is easy to walk along its crest. By the time I 


reached it the gale had subsided, but in a few 
places I had to use my hands for safety. Look- 
ing back the ridge assumes spectacular pro- 
portions, but once Foule Crag has been climbed 
it loses its character and seems to merge with the 
grassy slopes to the north. Foule Crag is steep 
in places and much shattered, so that once I had 
set foot on the Saddle it was a pleasant change 
to walk across the undulating grass to the cairn 
on Halls Fell Top. Herdwicks were grazing every- 
where and seemed so accustomed to tourists 
that they took no notice of me as I passed them. 
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Approached from the north the sumn 
ridge of Blencathra cuts across the sky-line, 
that when its crowning cairn is attained, tiie 
panorama round the southern arc bursts suc- 
denly upon the view and the walker pauses 
involuntarily on the edge of the cliffs to admire 
it. To east and west of him the ridge seems 
endless: it falls rather sharply in the former 
direction, but in the latter it undulates for about 
a mile without losing much height. The spurs 
drop away precipitously, at first as narrow rock 
ridges which, lower down, broaden out and 
become grassy before mingling with the pat- 
terned fields about Threlkeld far below. 

When I reached the cairn I found I had 
the ridge to myself, for by this time the hikers 
were descending Blease Fell on their way to the 
River Greta and Keswick. The whole mountain 
was in shadow, but to the east the clouds were 
dissolving rapidly and the full length of High 
Street was bathed in sunlight, with the dappled 
Pennines stretching from Cross Fell to Ingle- 
borough in the far distance. The cone of III Bell 
was also illuminated and could be clearly seen 
above the shadowed dip on the right of Thorn- 
thwaite Beacon. The Helvellyn range looked 
black, but on the right of it St. John’s Vale 
stretched away to the south and beyond it an 
occasional gleam of light flashed on the waters 
of Thirlmere. 

Farther to the right, the Central Fells, 
Pillar, High Stile and the Grasmoor 
group were dark and forbidding, but I could 
easily pick out all the familiar tops until they 
merged with the vast solitudes of Skiddaw in 
the west. Derwent Water looked almost sinister 
in the gloom, though later in the afternoon it 
reflected the sinking sun. 

I meandered along the ridge as far as 
Knowe Crags and then retraced my steps, to 
leave Halls Fell Top just as the sunlight flooded 
Scales Fell. After such a gloomy day the con- 
trast was electrifying and when I came down 
into its welcome warmth I sat on the edge of the 
ridge to contemplate the scene again and did not 
reach my car until the waning light of evening 
heralded the approach of night. 


HIGH STREET FROM THE TOP OF DODDICK FELL. This shows the full length of the High Street range which carries the Roman 
Road. Ill Bell can be seen on the extreme right of the skyline: it is nearly fifteen miles distant 
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FARMING FOR GROUND-NUTS 


has now given us a revised forecast of 

the farming methods which he and the 
Overseas Food Corporation consider will give 
the best results in Tanganyika, where we are 
trying to tame the African bush to produce oil 
for margarine and the frying-pan. Members of 
Parliament have made their criticisms of the 
miscalculations and administrative uncertain- 
ties which have so far prejudiced the successful 
development of the ground-nuts scheme in 
East Africa, but that does not signify that 
Parliament and indeed the general public 
here have lost faith in the possibilities of 
using a slice of the idle acres in Tanganyika 
to grow food and particularly oil seeds. 

Tanganyika is nominally in 
the trusteeship of the United 
Nations, but in practice the 
responsibility for developing its 
resources is ours. The native 
people of East Africa are now 
barely able to sustain their 
swelling numbers by their tra- 
ditional farming, typified by 
the woman with the hoe. 

The development of food 
production there is an urgent 
matter for us in this island and 
it finds mention again in the 
Government’s Economic Survey 
for 1949. We are unlikely to 
get ground-nuts in substantial 
quantity from East Africa be- 
fore the present spell of Ameri- 
can aid comes to an end in 
1952. How urgently we need 
them may be judged from the 
fact that India, who used to 
send us 8 million tons of ground- 
nuts a year before the war, is 
now sending us none. The re- 
vised calculation which Mr. 
Strachey gave to Parliament is that we can look 
forward to getting 600,000 tons of oil seeds 
a year from 2 million acres cultivated in 
Tanganyika by the Overseas Food Corporation. 

This 2 million acres is a new figure. It was 
to have been 3% million acres. The first 
idea was to follow a four-course rotation by 
which the land would be in ground-nuts 
for two years of the four and fallow or 
in grass for the other two. Now the 
scientific experts of the Corporation have 
come to the conclusion that a more suit- 
able and advantageous rotation can be devel- 
oped on a ten-year basis. For five years out of 
the ten the crop would be ground-nuts, three 
years it would be sunflowers and for two years 
it would be grass or cereal. This means that for 
four-fifths of the time the land would be carrying 
oil-bearing crops of either ground-nuts or sun- 
flowers. 

Mr. Strachey bases his forecast of 600,000 
tons on a yield of 280 lb. of oil from sunflowers 
compared with 350 lb. of oil from ground-nuts, 
assuming a yield of 750 lb. of nuts to the acre. 
So he suggests that under the ten-year rotation 
we shall get just as much ground-nut oil as the 
original estimate, and by introducing sunflower 
growing on land which would have been fallow 
we shall get the entire yield of sunflower oil as 
a net addition. Such calculations may be satis- 
fying to some people. Really they have very 
little meaning. We do not even know that we 
can get an average yield of 750 lb. of ground- 
nuts. 

The actual average yield harvested last year 
was only 500 lb. The yields in single variety of 
ground-nuts varied from 200 Ib. to 900 Ib. to the 
acre, but it was, according to Mr. Strachey, 
because every kind of experiment was made with 
the initial 7,000 acres that the average yield was 
low. Crops were planted at different densities 
with varying methods of cultivation and vary- 
ing applicaticns of fertilisers. This statement 
needs some qualification. Of the 7,000 acres 
under crop at Kongwa at the time of my visit 
a year ago well over 6,000 acres were being 
farmed in a straightforward fashion. A standard 
dressing of nitrogen and phosphate was being 


M:* STRACHEY, the Minister of Food, 


applied, with, it is true, some variations such as 
the established farmer anywhere employs to test 
his practice. It was only on 120 acres that plot 
experiments were being made. For the purposes 
of calculation it seems more prudent to take the 
actual average yield of ground-nuts last year, 
which was 500 lb. to the acre, rather than the 
750 lb. which is still just a paper figure. This 
upsets the final calculation of 600,000 tons of oil 
seeds from 2 million acres, but it is an actual 
figure that any business man would prefer to use. 

Figures were flung about the House of Com- 
mons last week with careless disregard of the 
taxpayers’ interest. The Minister of Food spoke 


of a “most favourable miscalculation’’ about the 
investment required in the development of the 





FIRST ATTEMPTS AT HARVESTING THE GROUND-NUT CROP 


scheme and the probable revenues. The scheme 
is going to cost substantially more than was 
estimated. The Minister suggested £50 million 
instead of £25 million and a term of development 
running to at least ten years instead of five, but 
he considers at the same time that the prospects of 
revenues from the scheme were also enormously 
under-estimated. The original estimate was that 
the price of ground-nuts this year would be down 
to £20a ton. Weare in fact buying supplies from 
West Africa on a long-term contract at £51 a ton, 
and this price will presumably rule for any sup- 
plies that come from the East African scheme 
this year. It must however be noted that while 
we are committed definitely to spending at least 
£50 million on this scheme in East Africa, which 
is double the original estimate, there is no cer- 
tainty that the world price of ground-nuts will 
remain at more than double the original esti- 
mate. 

Sunflowers are being taken as the first crop 
after the bush is cleared. At Kongwa in the Cen- 
tral Province of Tanganyika, which is the site of 
the first bush clearing and development, 50,000 
acres are under cultivation now in the second 
year. Twenty-five thousand acres are planted 
with ground-nuts, 20,000 with sunflowers, 2,000 
with maize and other experimental crops. At 
Urambo, which is in the Western Province and 
the second area where development has started, 
2,700 acres of ground-nuts are being grown this 
year and 500 acres of sunflowers. 

What the balance of cropping will be in five 
years’ time no one can say. Much depends on 
the way in which the cleared land re-acts to cul- 
tivation and how the various crops affect the 
structure and fertility of the soil. Mr. Strachey 
quoted the opinion of scientists that the sun- 
flower crop makes an excellent cover for the soil. 
He stressed that by “high scientific contour 
farming”’ the Corporation will keep the area 
absolutely free from the danger of the dust-bowl. 
Here again we just do not know what will hap- 
pen and how Africa will respond to the attention 
of the tractor. When I was at Kongwa the trash 
from the cleared bush and a tangle of roots had 
been pushed up into lines across the cleared area 
which, as I saw in a heavy downpour of rain, 
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served to prevent surface washing of the soil on 
a big scale. But this trash must by now be dis- 
integrating and more permanent contour lines 
will have to be established. Maybe grass banks 
can be established for this purpose. 

One of the main handicaps in developing 
a system of mixed farming is the lack of adequate 
water supplies for cattle. Unfortunately the 
water that is found at Kongwa when bore-holes 
are put down is extremely brackish. But, again 
according to Mr. Strachey, about half the bore- 
holes have proved fruitful of water and in each 
of the areas there will be a piped supply as 
well as a supply from the bore-holes. The pipes 
are already there waiting to bring water from 
“the well, the dam, the river or other permanent 
source, but there is nothing 
more to it than that.” This 
seems a very facile way of dis- 
posing of a major problem which 
should of course have been in- 
vestigated thoroughly before any 
major development was under- 
taken at Kongwa or elsewhere. 

The Overseas Food Cor- 
poration do not intend to go 
very much further at Kongwa, 
which now appears the least 
attractive of the three areas. 
They started there because it 
was the one area with a railway 
near by, but it was not foreseen 
that the acacia thorns in 
Kongwa would be not easier but 
more difficult to clear than the 
forest trees in the other areas. 
Moreover, it has been found 
that the red soil at Kongwa 
has a_ particularly abrasive 
character. It eats through 
tough steel and sets like a hard 
tennis court in the dry season. 
Still more important, the rain- 
fall at Kongwa is less ample and _ less cer- 
tain than in the Other two areas selected for 
development. In this rainy season, up to the 
end of February at Kongwa the fall has been 
12.53 inches, at Urambo in the Western Pro- 
vince 15.7 inches and in the Southern Province 
17.4 inches. So the Corporation mean to push 
ahead at Urambo and on a larger scale at Lindi 
in the Southern Province of Tanganyika. 

I have never been to Lindi, so I will 
quote what Mr. Strachey told the House of 
Commons in commending the Southern Pro- 
vince as potentially by far the most attractive 
and fertile of the three areas. ‘‘I think anyone 
who has visited that Province and travelled up 
the Lukeledi Valley from the sea to the ground- 
nut area will have been immensely impressed 
in the change of the whole aspect of the country 
compared with the Central Province of Tan- 
ganyika. One goes from a relatively arid area to 
one which is obviously well watered, with much 
better grown trees, the crops on the native 
patches bearing much more heavily, the bananas 
growing beside the railway and generally a 
much more smiling and attractive land.” 

Unfortunately this area is far more remote 
than either Kongwa or Urambo, and large-scale 
work cannot be done until a port and a railway 
have been built. It has been decided to wait until 
the railway has reached the edge of the ground- 
nut area—by this autumn it is hoped—before 
large-scale clearing is undertaken. The clearing 
work is to be done, not by war-worn tractors 
such as have been pressed into service at Kongwa 
and Urambo, but by a new and powerful track- 
laying tractor designed by Messrs. Vickers from 
Sherman tanks which they are reconstructing. 

So this scheme goes forward. It carries the 
good wishes of the British public who, dis- 
counting the blind optimism which has cursed 
it so far, want to see it succeed. The men on the 
spot are doing their utmost. The Overseas Food 
Corporation have yet to learn towalk before they 
can run. Theyneedstrengthening by the addition 
of two or three members with enough experience 
of farming to resist any temptation to make, or 
allow Ministers to make, any more optimistic 
forecasts before they are sure of their ground. 
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AME as rare birds,”’ said Charlie, screwing 
up his eyes in the tobacco smoke. “I’ve 
sin afewin me time. Rum’unstew. Yew 

never know wots a-goin’ to tarn up on this here 

owd river. Look at it now—ten or twelve moile 
long from this here basin down to the Main and 
tew or three moile wide. For ever o’mud. Tew 
big islands and gawd’s amount o’ little ‘uns. 

Whoy, on a place like this here owd river 

anythin’ can happen ! 

‘“‘T’ve sin a whale or tew in me toime. I’ve 
shot a salmon! I’ve tuk bass and grey mullet 
and sea-trout in me nets and I’ve sin a gret owd 
swordfish, nine fut six long, stuck up in a rill, 
not tew hundred yards from this here ship. Had 
a sword on him a yard an’ a harf long. Lor! 
Wot a fish. I’d a liked to ha’ let him loose up 
in Parliament to wake some on ’em up. He’d 
a-’gin a poke with that owd snout o’ his’n! 
Yew rec’lect that owd swordfish, Mister Went- 
worth? Head masterpiece, warn’t he?”’ 

“Yes,” said I. ‘‘The year before the war 
broke out. Stunk the place out for a week, 


SALTINGS BESIDE AN 


what’s more. But about these rare birds, 
Charlie. - 
“Ha! I’ve sin a few in me toime. There 


was that owd flamingo wot owd Walt Linnett 
shot over on the Main. Rare gret owd bird, 
yard an’ a harf high. Linnett was arter him fer 
a week afore he copt it. That kep’ all on a- 
peekin’ over the side o’ Walt’s punt every time 
he set up to it. That could see harf a moile. 
But Walt, he got on tew him one foggy mornin’ 
and gie him ‘peek’ awright. Harf a pound o’ 
shot—an’ into a nice glass case he went ! 

“There was a eagle, big as a damn turkey, 
set on a post on the flats one mornin’ and I’ve 
sin many a perrygrine hawk up this here owd 
river. They cum most autumns. 

“Then there’s them owd Dutch owls (short- 
eared owls). Allus a tidy few o’ them on the 
marshes. But git a year when there’s a rare lot 
o’ rats and rannies (field-mice) about and them 
owd Dutch owls’ll cum over frum Holland in 
droves. They fare tew know the grubs here 
a-waitin’ fer ’em.”’ 

We were squatting on the bunks in the snug, 
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THREE RARE BIRDS 


ESSEX ESTUARY THAT IS A PORT OF CALL 


— 


lamplit cabin of the smack Heil’s Bells. Outside, 
in the winter eve, the sea-wind of the Essex 
flats sang thinly in the rigging. The tide sucked 
and gurgled against the fore-foot. She was just 
beginning to lift off the mud, bump gently 
against the quay. Ashore the lights were going 
up in the pub windows. Fishermen, sea-booted, 
clumped by on the Hard. Charlie sucked at his 
pipe. His brown face, finely-cut, puckered. 
Salt winds and spume of half a century have 
etched the tale of a thousand dawn passages, 
down a hundred swatchways, in that face, which 
none but an Essex sailor could wear. It ought 
to be on the figurehead of a ship. 

Salt water runs in Charlie’s veins. They are 
all fishermen and gunners, that family. Why, 
was it not his old grand-dad, that night-prowl- 
ing, sinful free-trader, who dug up the bones of a 
hundred dead men from a cemetery on Foulness 
Island and sold the lot for bone-meal before his 
mates, the smugglers, scared him out of the 
graves! But that is another story. 

Charlie blew out a cloud of stink:ng nigger- 


head. His mind was running back over forgotten 
shots under winter moons, trembling on half- 
remembered visions of rare birds seen delicately 
in lifting mists of dawns on the lonely flats. 

“T sin a spunebill one mornin’. Big as an 
owd frank-hern (heron). Lovely bird. White as 
snow. Cum frum Holland. But there, Cor! 
Blast! Us fishin’ chaps we see a helluva lot o’ 
birds wot we don’t know nawthin’ about. Same 
as we git a duck wot we don’t know the name 
on we allus call that a dunbird.”’ 

“Ha! Same as dunbirds,’’ chipped in 
“Chippy” Leavett. ‘I shot a duck one August 
the like o’ wot I’d never seen a-fore. Gie that 
tew the Missus and towd her to hang that up and 
we'd hev it fer Sunday dinner. 

““Wot is it?’ she say. ‘A dunbird, mate’ 
I say. ‘Don’t you ask no more ’. 

“Cum Sunday there was a rare funny stink 
n the kitch-place. That owd duck had gone 
rotten. That stunk the house out. 

““That’s a dunbird awright,’ says my owd 
mate. ‘Thass done me a-cookin’ on it. An’ 
that’s done yew out o’ your dinner, mate! 


OF SPOONBILLS AND OTHER RARE 
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By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


Yew can set down to bread an’ cheese now’.’ 
‘Down on the Burnham river,” I remarked, 
“they always call any duck that they don’t 


know the name of a Russia duck. Remember 
when you shot those two garganey teal, 
Chippy ?”’ 


““Yis! Yis! There was foive on ’em flashed 
past me punt when I laid up in the Holes and | 
knocked out tew wi’ one barrel. Thinks I, 
they’re rum funny little ducks. I ’ont put ’em 
in the pan. I'll hull ’em in the pot for the owd 
dog. Then me married darter cum down from 
London fer the day wi’ her chap. He’s a 
Londoner—don’t know a phizzent from a felfer 
(fieldfare). So I gie ’em the tew ducks, jist to 
see wot happen to ’em! Lor, they writ me that 
them tew little owd ducks tasted luvely. So I 
was the owd done bird that time !’ 

“How about them three rare birds wot 
Dick and Art shot on the Collins Bank las’ week, 
Mister Wentworth?’ suddenly asked Charlie. 
“Yew orter get on tew ’em. None of us never 
sin nawthin’ like ’em on this here river a-fore. 
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Yew orter put a piece in the paper about ’em. 
But look up, here cum the Guvnor. He'll tell 
ye.” 

Footsteps clumped on the deck above. 
Seaboots followed by blue naval trousers, topped 
by salt-stained battle-dress, the whole crowned 
by the grinning, weather-beaten countenance of 
Marster Leslie slid down the companion-way 
into the cabin. The owner was aboard, all six 
feet of him. 

Son of a famous Harley Street surgeon, 
blown up at Dunkirk, riddled with bullets on 
Italian beaches, he fought all through the war 
as an able seaman and, long since, forswore the 
fleshpots and settled down as owner of the 
smack Hell’s Bells, registered as a fisherman- 
gunner. An old friend of rare diversity. 

“Three rare birds! Never saw anything like 
them in my life,’’ he exclaimed. “Most inter- 
esting. Dick and Arthur shot them last Wednes- 
day. Here, take this down. You can write to 
CouNntTRY LIFE about them. Why, dammit, the 
biggest one weighed twenty-five pounds. Now 
put this down. Green heads, a splash of red over 
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each eye, a green spine down the back of the 
neck, white waistcoats, the rest of the body 
mainly muddy grey and pink feet. What do you 
make of that?” 

‘A sunset,”’ said I. 

‘Don’t be so damn silly. I tell you they’re 
unique. Old T... has been crazy about them 
all the week. He’s going to write to the Zoo 
about them. Says he last saw something like 
that in South America. He reckons they flew 
all the way across the Atlantic. Trouble is 
there’s no one on this river that’s. a.real natural- 
ist. Anything on earth turns up here and 
nothing ever gets properly recorded. 

“Now, if that had happened in Norfolk, 
they'd have been identified in twenty-four hours 
and on show in Norwich Castle museum inside 
a month, with all the bigwigs among the bird 
experts taking photographs,”’ 

I saw a sudden vision of long letters in 
CountTRY LIFE, of a new name on the British 
bird list, of pundits from London taking trains 
to Essex, of sudden fame for two unlettered 
fowlers. 

“Where’s Dick and Arthur?’’ I asked. 

“Over in the Jolly Sailor by now if I know 
their habits. Come on, let’s go and see them.”’ 

We bundled up on deck in a frenzy of 
ornithological discovery, scrambled ashore and 
made a bee-line for the bland, comfortable, 
Georgian front of the waterside inn, with its 
yellow windows casting long, dancing, lamplit 
ghosts across the gurgling tide. A great cobgull 
barked high under the stars. I pushed open the 
door and stepped into the boarded, lamplit, snug 
little bar. Fishermen and dogs, fowlers and 
winklers, oystermen and shepherds  clinked 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 





glasses and clacked dominoes. The coal fire, 
bright and blazing, heated the place like an oven. 
Arthur, that Neanderthal man, with the frizzy 
hair, mahogany face, pushed-in nose and prog- 
nathous jaw, had half his face inside a pint pot, 
He grinned shyly sideways. 

““What’s this I hear, Arthur, about you 
shooting the Zoo?” 

He looked conspiratorial. “Don’t do to 
say tew much,” he whispered. “There’s bin a 
rare clatter about it awriddy. That was this 
way. Me and-me.brother laid up-in the smack 
in Death Crick. We allus lay there. Cum 
Wednesday mornin’ arly, we shoved orf in the 
punt down to Collins Bank. Seed three gret 
birds set there, big as houses. Lor! They was 
a size. Never seed nawthin’ like it. We set up 
to ’em, drored up to sixty yard, let fly with the 
big gun, killed one and winged the other tew. 
They never even runned. They never even 
flacked. I hopped out on the mud, ups wi’ me 
hand-gun and bowled ’em both over. They w 
all cullers 0’ the rainbow. Puts ’em in a bag, 
brings ’em back here, sold one to a man fer 
harf-a-quid and me brother and me et the other 
tew. Nex’ morning’ the chap wot bought one 
cums back and says they’re worth three quid 


apiece. Hed we got the other tew? Blast! 
We'd et ’em !”’ 
“Yew was done birds awright then,” 


remarked Charlie. 

“Where are the feathers? I'll give you five 
bob for the feathers,” I said eagerly. 

“Bunt’ ’em! I bunt a bagfull on them,” 
Arthur admitted mournfully. ‘‘ Thought there’d 
be enquiration about ’em, p’raps tew much on’t.”’ 

A moment of stricken silence. Through all 


BIDDING TO SHOW 


NE of our greatest authorities—the late 
() S. J. Simon—wrote: ‘The first thing 
I want to do is to throw the Blackwood 
Convention back where it belongs—to ordinary 
club Bridge and family Bridge. There, it is a 
very nice toy indeed and deservedly popular 
and I am always quite happy to play it myself 
with the ordinary club partner. It is very 
simple and reasonably efficient as far as it goes. 
But for the purposes of serious Bridge, it 
doesn’t go nearly far enough.” 

This is rather over-stating the case, for the 
fact remains that Blackwood is played exten- 
sively outside the sphere of “‘ordinary’’ Bridge. 
Many of our ranking tournament players 
announce its use; several members of the British 
team had it up their sleeves during last year’s 
European Championships. So it can scarcely 
be the puerile convention that it is often made 
out to be. 

But—this is the point—thbroughout the 
whole intensive week at Copenhagen, the British 
team only used artificial slam conventions on 
some. half-dozen hands. These occasions were 
not an unqualified success, for twice the use of 
the Culbertson Four-Five No-Trumps pushed 
the partnership well out of its depth. 

On all the other slam hands the winning 
British team used either direct methods, based 
on hand valuation, or cue bids to show first or 
second round control in side suits. Our slam 
bidding was not marvellous, but it was cer- 
tainly better than most of the Continental bid- 
ding with its bewildering array of artificial con- 
ventions. And so we come to the crux of the 
matter. Blackwood is the subject of ribald jests, 
not because it is an inept convention, but because 
it is used far too frequently by players who do 
not understand its object and its limitations. 

All Blackwood sets out to do is to check up 
on the number of Aces, if any, in responder’s 
hand. A particular Ace cannot be identified; 
neither can a void. And so Rule 1 is easy to 
formulate : only use Blackwood when the num- 
ber of Aces held by partner is the one and only 
concern, 

For instance, South holds a powerful hand. 
He opens One Spade and obtains the pleasing 
response of Three Spades. Only a poltroon 
will now fail to explore slam possibilities; good 
trump support is assured, and the problem is 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


to find out whether North holds one or both 
Aces in the red suits, for this is South’s hand:— 
@AKII3 
¥Y¥KIS8 
@KO1084 


But the situation calls for a certain amount 
of circumspection. If South now bids a Black- 
wood Four No-Trumps, he may obtain any one 
of the following responses :— 

(a) Five Clubs (no Ace) 

Obviously the slam is off, so South closes 
the bidding with Five Spades and hopes to make 
it. But North may hold something like this: 

&2 10862 
901032 


@KkI94 

Blackwood cannot reveal that vital void 
in Diamonds. 

(b) Five Diamonds (one Ace) 

But North cannot tell his partner which 
Ace he holds. If it is either the Ace of Hearts or 
the Ace of Diamonds, Six Spades will be ice- 
cold. But North’s hand may be: 

@0 1086 

¥ 02103 
9 

&AK 104 

Unless South has his gambling boots on, 
the only safe course is to sign off in Five Spades. 
It may be humiliating to miss a lay-down small 
slam, if North’s Ace happens to be the right 
Ace, but not so demoralising as to watch the 
opponents cash two Aces against a slam. 

(c) Five Hearts (two Aces) 

This is better, for now the small slam is a 
safe bet. But again, if North has the two red 
Aces, the grand slam is a virtual certainty. 
There is no way of finding out. 

(d) Five Spades (three Aces) 

Better still—but how often will it happen ? 

The fact is, of course, that this is not the 
type of hand that responds to the Blackwood 
treatment. Fortunately there are other ways 
and means of locating specific features. 

Over Three Spades South should issue a 
slam invitation with a cue bid of Four Clubs. 
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minds ran the dreadful vision of epoch-making 
rarities lost forever to the records. The door 
opened to a gust of cold night wind. In stepped 
Alf and Cliff, my two blood-brethren on many 
a winter tide. Alf cocked a quizzical eye at me. 
Cliff sidled over. 

““ About these three rare birds, Cliff. 
you any idea...?” 

He cut me short. 

“Rare birds. I can gie yew a rare bit o’ 
funny truth about ’em.”’ 

Arthur looked mildly apprehensive. 

““We’ve jist cum up frum the Island,”’ Cliff 
remarked, savouring the effect of his words. 
“They bin on the telephone to the island farm 
frum the abbey acrorst the river. About them 
three rare birds!’’ He paused dramatically. 
“Telephonin’ all over the place. Police an’ 
all!’”? Arthur swallowed his beer hurriedly, gave 
a quick look at the door. 

“Three fancy tame geese—that’s wot they 
were,” Cliff went on. “‘ Never flew a yard in their 
lives. Couldn’t if they’d tried tew. They wus 
tew damn fat. But, lor, they managed to swim 
a moile acrorst that owd river, got up on the 
island beach and there they set. The looker got 
the telephone to-do, runned down to the beach 
chucked his coat over one on em’, fell on him 
and the —— got away! They swum orf to 
the Collins Bank and there, I reckon, they set 
all night, pore things! Lorst theyselves a long 
way frum home. Pore owd things. Then the 
body snatchers got ’em !” 

“Rare birds !”’ 

A deathly silence brooded over all. The 
London pundits, the Zoo and CouNTRY LIFE 
faded into the Land of Might Have Been. 


Have 


VOIDS 


Players unfamiliar with cue bidding always have 
a lurking fear that partner may pass such a bid, 
but this, of course, is impossible. No one in his 
senses, after a jump raise in Spades, would 
attempt to play the hand in a minor suit. 
Four Clubs will be recognised as a cue bid 
showing first round control—Ace or void—in 
Clubs, and as a request to North to show his 
own controls. 

Thus, if North holds the Ace of Clubs but 
no other Ace, he will read South’s bid of Four 
Clubs as showing, in all probability, a void, and 
will discount his own Ace as being practically 
useless. He will either sign off with Four Spades, 
or may bid Five Clubs, for South to apply the 
closure with Five Spades. 

If North holds the Ace of Diamonds, he bids 
Four Diamonds. This is good news~for South, 
who can now bid Six Spades with confidence; 
but there is still a chance that North may hold 
the Ace of Hearts as well, for in cue bidding the 
control in the lowest-vanking suit is shown first. 
This procedure is obviously necessary in order 
to conserve bidding space. 

South now bids Five Diamonds, asking for 
further information. If North happens to hold 
the Ace of Hearts, he bids Five Hearts and 
South bids the grand slam. 

If North holds the Ace of Hearts only, he 
bids Four Hearts over Four Clubs, denying 
Once again 
South knows what to do. 

The advantage of this method is that voids 
can be shown as well as Aces. For instance : 


SOUTH— NORTH— 
@AKI93 0 10862 
KJ8 


@A932 
Bii &O1085 
The grand slam is reached thus:— 
SOUTH— NORTH— 
One Spade Three Spades 
Four Clubs Four Diamonds 
Five Diamonds Five Hearts 
Seven Spades 
If South is a Blackwood fiend, he bids Four 
No-Trumps over Three Spades and elicits Five 
Diamonds—showing one Ace, which, for all he 
knows, may be the useless Ace of Clubs. But it 
is hardly fair to blame the convention if the 
slam is missed. 


@KQ1084 
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OLD ENGLISH WEDDING KNIVES 


G. BERNARD HUGHES 


N Tudor and Stuart England, when a wedding 
I was an ever-welcome excuse for gaudy 

revelry, lavishly decorated wedding knives 
came to be regarded as essential contributions 
to the general colour and glitter of the occasion. 
To-day, they are collectors’ pieces, worthily 
preserved for the quality of their workmanship. 
On the Continent, the giving of bride knives has 
been traced to the mid-14th century, originating 
from the custom of ‘attestation by knife.” 
This was a practice derived from an earlier 
convention of presenting the purchaser with a 
knife when conveying property. 

Knives were not included in the table 
accessories laid out for a banquet until the 17th 
century. Each guest brought his own, generally 
a pair, one for cutting meat, the other for bread. 
Sometimes these were contained in a magnifi- 
cently wrought silver nef or galleon, together 
with napkin, spoon, condiment boxes, assay cup 
and equipment. On less formal occasions table 


. as A PAIR OF ENGLISH WEDDING KNIVES WITH HAFTS OF TRANSLUCENT 
cite itis a . ‘ J > decorated sheatt 
nasi ee ng gar iggy eeeee eee AMBER BANDED WITH SILVER (circa 1610). Strips of bone surround the central panels 
The court of Henry VIII introduced wed- in which amber overlies quartrefoil and fleur-de-lys designs in metal foil. The sheath is of 
ding knives to the English nobility. With their embossed leather. In the London Museum 








Witt, wealth, and Beauty all doe well, 
But constant Love doth farr excell. 


—_ a Elizabeth Walles, 1676. 
Pee ee a eo ee ey The other blade is inscribed : 
My love is fixt, I will not range, 


I like my choice. I will not change. 
Elizabeth Walles. 

The finest artists designed ornate wedding knives 
to be fashioned by eminent Elizabethan craftsmen. 
Hafts varied in texture, colour and decoration. Hafts 
of ivory were carved to resemble the slender robed 
figures familiar on ecclesiastic stone sculptures of the 
period. Usually of Continental origin, they might be 
fitted with fine steel blades in London. Less elaborate 
ivory hafts were delicately inlaid with intricate scrolls in 
gold, silver, or mother-of-pearl and might be further 
enriched with gems. Hafts of solid silver were engraved 
with Biblical scenes, the Fall of Man being frequent. 
Another type of haft was worked in delicate tracery 
with gold and silver wires twisted in flowering scrolls 
and terminating in a flattened knop. This might be 
circular, oval, vase-shaped or cruciform, and enriched 
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WEDDING KNIVES (circa 1610) WITH STEEL HAFTS DECORATED 
WITH A LINE-AND-DOT PIQUE PATTERN OF SILVER WITH 
A CENTRAL SECTION OF SPIRALLY FLUTED BONE. The 
blades are stamped with the proof mark of the Cutlers’ Company, and 
the embossed leather sheath has been pierced to take a cord. In the 
London Museum. (Right) ENGLISH EXAMPLES MADE BY JOHN 
JENKES, LONDON, circa 1615-20. The blades are impressed with 
dagger and thistle, and the sheath is embroidered with silver thread. 
In the British Museum 


costly hafts and handsome sheaths of gold enriched with precious jewels, 
they became part of the bridal trousseau, a fashion that continued with 
decreasing magnificence for almost 200 years. A church monument erected 
in 1531 at Ross, Herefordshire, depicts a lady of the Rudhall family carry- 
ing her sheath of knives and purse attached to her girdle. Speed’s map of 
Europe, dated 1631, includes an illustration of an Englishwoman wearing 
her wedding knives, suggesting that this was regarded as a national custom. 
Elizabethan and early Stuart plays teem with allusions to these treasures. 
Specific instructions were given by Shakespeare, in his 1597 folio, that Juliet 
should wear her wedding knives. 

The social status of a bride determined the quality of her wedding 
knives. They might be resplendent with jewelled hafts and their chased 
blades enclosed in exquisitely embroidered sheaths, or, less costly, they 
might have hafts of plain bone and sheaths of embossed leather. By the 
end of the 16th century every new wife regarded her wedding knives as 
visible evidence demonstrating the dignity of her position. 

The gift of a pair of knives in an embroidered sheath was not restricted 
to wedding occasions: they were considered a desirable present for any 
woman and might be given by a lover to his betrothed. The Elizabethan 
records of the London Cutlers’ Company contain entries of pairs of knives in 
embroidered sheaths being presented to women whose husbands had assisted 
the Company in some practical way. The hafts of true wedding knives 
were inscribed with the name or initials of the bride and date of the wed- 
ding, or displayed some symbolical emblem such as billing doves, a flaming 
heart, clasped hands, or the constant stork. From 1660 blades might be 
engraved with appropriate inscriptions or rhyming posies. These tender 
sentiments and avowals of future constancy became known as cutlers’ poetry. 

Each of the narrow blades of the Restoration wedding knives illustrated 
is engraved with a posy. On one are the words :— 
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with translucent enamel bearing the coat-of- 
arms of the husband on one side, and that of 
the wife’s family on the other. 

With the accession of James I, wedding 
knives began to be less elaborately decorative. 
Hafts were now most frequently made from 
striated agate, red, pink, grey or mottled, and 
cut into hexagonal or octagonal forms; carved 
or faceted amber; enamelled silver, or ivory. 
Gilt brass hafts might be plainly turned or 
decorated either with enamels or with applied 
panels of foliage design in silver. Metal hafts 
with spiral shafts and finely chiselled finials 
were made throughout the century. Horn was 
extensively used from 1660, decorated in pique 
point with stars, ovals and medallions; the sur- 
face was sometimes finely etched. Half-butts 
were often surmounted by finials in the form 
of billing doves. Ferrules might be silver or 
silver gilt; at first tulip-shaped and severely 
plain, later chased with masks or floral designs 
and, after 1660, deeply embossed or ribbed. 
Steel ferrules were sometimes used. 

Throughout the wedding-knife period 
cutlers were decorating blades with gilding, 
silvering, ‘‘damasking,” or hatching. Blades 
might be chiselled in relief at the shoulders, two 
small masks being common during the reign of 
Charles I. Blade-ends might be wedge-shaped, 
rounded or spatulate. 

Most blades were stamped with the blade- 
smith’s mark, the majority being registered with 
the Cutlers’ Company in London or Sheffield. 
Several pairs of wedding knives have been 
known stamped with the mark of the thistle, 
registered in 1606 by John Jenkes, of Black- 
friars. This, and other London marks, were 
accompanied by the dagger of the Cutlers’ 
Company. A pair of wedding knives exhibited 
to a meeting of the British Archzological 
Association in 1860 were engraved with the date 
1629. One of the five-inch blades was stamped 
with a pair of sheaths and a dagger, the other 
with an arched crown and a six-pointed star. 
Sheffield marks are frequent. In the old drama, 
The Witch of Edmonton (1658), Somerton is made 
to say: ‘‘But see, the Bride and Bridegroom 
comes; a new pair of Sheffield Knives fitted to 
one sheath.” 

Few pairs of English wedding knives made 
earlier than about 1600 have survived complete 
with the handsome ornamental sheath in which 
their blades were encased. With its long cord 
for attaching to the girdle of the wearer, the case 
was known as the “‘caul and string.’’ The finest 
sheaths were carved from solid ivory, scenes of 
nuptial significance being cut in deep relief. 
Boxwood, gold, silver and brass were also 
treated in a similar manner, often matching the 
knife hafts. The majority of sheaths, however, 
were covered with needlework, well designed 
and brilliantly coloured, high-quality materials 
and fine craftsmanship being customary. 

The petit-point stitch was used until 1620, 
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WEDDING KNIFE AND FORK (circa 1620) WITH HAFTS OF GREY STRIATED 
AGATE FACETED AND TAPERED. The fork is an early-Restoration replacement of a 


broken knife-blade. 


and in many instances a fine effect of relief was 
obtained with a background of silver and gold 
thread. Others were embroidered with floral 
motifs such as roses, tulips, lilies, carnations and 
thistles, in buttonhole- and tent-stitch, coloured 
silks and silver thread being used. Some 
sheaths of this period were covered with 
coloured velvet and fitted with finely chiselled 
metal ferrules and chapes. Sometimes the 
velvet was embroidered with gold thread. 
Sheaths made during the reign of Charles I 
might be embroidered with the same motifs as 
formerly on backgrounds of silver thread. 
Others were sewn in meshed designs incor- 
porating coloured beads and seed pearls. 
Inscriptions or mottoes were often worked on 
them indicating their function as wedding gifts. 
Cuir bouilli or black leather embossed with scale 
patterns and stamped with gold rosettes, 
thistles or other appropriate emblems was also 
used. Sometimes these were bril- 
liantly coloured. - 
The custom of giving wedding 
knives was abandoned during the 
Commonwealth, but revived with 
the Restoration. Wedding-knife 
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The sheath is of dark red silk with meshed needlework decoration, com- 
plete with cord and pendant buttons. 


In the London Museum 


cases might then be decorated with colourful 
brocade or velvet, with designs of hearts as 
popular motifs. Often embroidered sheaths 
formed part of a matching set with purse and 
pincushion, such as were made by the tapestry 
workers of Mortlake between 1660 and 1670. 

The cord for attaching the sheath to the 
girdle was elaborately plaited in many colours 
and terminated in a tassel or a pendant drop of 
rosettes or imitation flowers. Sometimes the 
tassel was jewelled. An English needlework 
pattern book dated 1620 illustrates 20 examples 
of cords, laces, and strings suitable for wedding- 
knife cords. Wedding knives began to lose 
favour during the 1680’s. It then became fashion- 
able for a husband to present his wife with a 
pair of wedding knives on the 14th anniversary 
of their wedding day. But by the time. of 
George I’s accession even these had become 
romantic relics. 





A PAIR OF WEDDING KNIVES GIVEN TO ELIZABETH WALLES IN 1676. The spiral hafts are of reddish-brown horn bound with 
silver wire and fitted with silver ferrules. The blades are etched with “‘cutlers’ poetry,” and marked with the cross and crown of Philip Brown. 
The sheath is of tooled leather. In the British Museum. (Right) KNIFE AND FORK (circa 1700) WITH PISTOL-SHAPE HAFTS OF IVORY 
INLAID WITH SILVER SCROLLWORK AND INSET WITH JAMES II SILVER COINS. The silver sheath, which has a filigree cover, 


is decorated with repoussé work applied in four sections over a plain ground. It was suspended from the girdle by its silver chain 
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CHAMOIS STALKING AT 
PICOS DE EUROPA 


Written and Illustrated by 
G. KENNETH WHITEHEAD 


vinces of Asturias, Leon and Santander, 

lies a spectacular range of mountains known 
as the Picos de Europa—the peaks of Europe. 
For the most part this range consists of sheer 
ramparts of dazzling white rock, rising from 
immense funnel-shaped holes, pock-marked by 
cracks and chasms some hundreds of feet in 
depth. The highest peak is Torre de Llanbrién, 
just short of 9,000 feet, but the one more 
favoured by climbers on account of its hazards 
is probably the Pico de Urriello. As it is so 
precipitous, snow does not remain for long on 
the peaks themselves, but in some of the deeper 
chasms and hollows frozen snow lingers through- 
out the summer months and provides a refresh- 
ing thirst-quencher for man and beast alike, for 
springs are few and far between. 

Strange as it may seem, there are no ibex 
in these lofty mountains—only chamois, known 
as vebecos, with a few bears and wolves in the 
wooded foothills. Needless to say, stalking in 
a country of this description offers the most excit- 
ing, exacting and, at times, adventurous sport 
that anyone could ask for. It is only in com- 
paratively recent years that stalking has been 
attempted, for as late as 1901 the Duke of 
Frias, in Aflalo’s Sport in Europe, wrote, “‘ Most 
of the higher parts of this sierra (Picos de 
Europa) are so steep, with such enormous walls 
of rock and deep crevices, that I should think 
it would be most difficult, if not impossible, to 
stalk even when knowing the ground well.” 
Continuing, he says: “I remember shooting 
(at a drive) five chamois on one occasion from 
where I was posted, and the men could only 
pick up three of them, the others having to be 
abandoned to the eagles, having dropped into 
abysses impossible for a human being to 
descend without risking his life.”’ 

According to Abel Chapman in Unexplored 
Spain, Picos de Europa was declared a royal 
preserve in 1905 when the freeholders of those 
villages adjacent to it offered to King Alfonso 
XIII the exclusive right of hunting the chamois. 
His Majesty was pleased to accept the offer and 
in 1906 commissioned the Marquis of Villavici- 
osa de Asturias, who the previous year had been 
allotted a similar task at Sierra de Gredos (the 


L the north of Spain, spread over the pro- 








ibex reserve), to appoint 
guards for the preser- 
vation of the game. 
Five guards were depu- 
ted, the chief being one 
Gregorio Perez. At the 
time when the reserve 
was formed, Chapman 
mentions that the num- 
ber of chamois ‘‘can be 
counted in thousands”’ 
—a far healthier state 
of affairs than had ex- 
isted at Gredos before 
the formation of the 
ibex reserve. To-day it 
is reckoned that the 
number is in the region 
of 1,500 beasts, but an 
accurate count is ren- 
dered all the more diffi- 
cult by mists which are 
prevalent in that area. 
In 1946, when the last 
official census was 
taken, the number was 
1,350, but there has 
been a decided increase since then. 

Picos de Europa remained a royal reserve 
until the fall of the monarchy in 1931. On 
April 9, 1932, it became a national reserve 
managed by a board of which El Director 
General del Turismo (head of the Spanish State 
Tourist Department) was a member. In 1938 
it came exclusively under the control of Senor 
Luis A. Bolin as Director-General del Turismo, 
and the position is unaltered to-day. 

The chamois reserve is run on much the 
same lines as the ibex reserve at Gredos which 
I described in an article in Country LIFE of 
February 25. Permits for shooting are obtained 
from the Spanish State Tourist Department in 
Madrid. At present each sportsman is limited 
to two chamois, the fee for each beast costing 
500 pesetas (about £5). The charges for board 
(20s. per day) in the vefugio (mountain-hut) as 
well as the keepers’ board and wages (15s. each 
per day) all have to be paid by the sportsman 
and are similar to those at Gredos. 
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A CHAMOIS ON “SHEER RAMPARTS OF DAZZLING WHITE ROCK” 
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CHAMOIS 


The rules governing the conduct of the 
stalking are also similar except that the fine for 
shooting does or kids is reduced from 2,000 to 
1,000 pesetas (about £10). To-day there are 
ten keepers guarding the reserve, the head man 
(officially known as Guarda Mayor del Coto 
National de los Picos de Europa) being one 
Uribe Briz. 

The keepers are all young, but in spite of 
their youth they are thoroughly dependable 
and tremendously strong. The precipitous 
heights seem to have no terrors for them 
whatever, and to watch Martinez, one of the 
under-keepers, climbing down some steep cliff- 
face encumbered with the additional weight of 
a chamois has to be seen to be believed. Their 
enthusiasm at the completion of a successful 
stalk is terrific and many will be the handshakes 
and pats on the back bestowed upon you in your 
hour of triumph! In only one respect, perhaps, 
do they fail to reach the high standard of the 
Gredos keepers, and that is in their judgment 
of a head. But a chamois head 
is a far more difficult thing to 
judge at a distance than is that 
of an ibex, especially as the keep- 
ers use only binoculars. 

Chamois are also to be found 
in the Pyrenees, where they are 
known by the French hunters as 
izard. Elsewhere in Spain they 
are unknown, there being none 
in the Sierra de Gredos reserve. 
It has often been stated that the 
chamois of the Pyrenees is quite 
distinct from the chamois of Cen- 
tral Europe, but I am rather of 
the opinion that the difference, 
which is one primarily of size, is 
due to environment. This is cer- 
tainly true of the chamois in- 
habiting Picos de Europa, whose 
austere conditions of life hardly 
bear comparison with those en- 
joyed by his Tyrolean congener. 
It would seem, too, that the 
chamois at Picos de Europa, in- 
habiting some 120 square kilo- 
metres, have never been known 
to cross with the Pyrenean herds, 
separated as they are by some 
200 miles, and so one of the 
reasons for their diminutive heads 
may well be the result of in- 
breeding. 

I have been unable to dis- 
cover what are the measurements 
of the best head ever shot in 


Picos de Europa, for it is only in 
recent years that any records have 
been kept. In Rowland Ward’s 
Records of Big Game Heads, 1928, 
there is included an 8'%-in. head 
from north Spain shot by the late 
Abel Chapman, but whether this 
came from Picos de Europa or the 
Pyrenees is not certain. Senor 
Bolin has, however, sent me a list 
of the best 25 heads shot at Picos 
de Europa since 1942, and the best 
of these is one shot by Senor D. 
Jose Ma Oriol, which has a horn 
length of 20 cms. (about 73% ins.), 
and a measurement of 8 cms. round 
the base. One of the heads I shot 
had a horn-length and circumfer- 
ence of 19 cms. (7% ins.) and 7% 
cms. respectively, and would appear 
to be second on the list, though there 
are five others of equal length, but 
with half a centimetre or more less 
in the circumference. All the rest 
are under 19 crs. 

While Senor Oriol’s head can- 
not justifiably be called a record for 
the area—for some better heads un- 
doubtedly must have been shot be- 
fore 1942—the fact that only one 
from a total of more than 100 
chamois killed should have a horn 
length exceeding 19 cms. (7% ins.) 
gives a very good idea of the di- 
minutive size of these north Spanish 
heads. My best buck was 14 years old and 
yet his horns were little longer than those 
carried by an average five-year-old in Austria, 
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“THE KEEPERS ARE ALL YOUNG” 


where the horns of fully matured bucks may 
measure up to 11 ins. (record 12} ins.) 

The adult buck of north Spain stands about 
291% ins. at the shoulder, which is about two 
inches less than his Austrian congener. His 
colour, during summer and autumn, is much 
redder than that seen on the chamois of central 
Europe, and is almost a bright, foxy red on the 
younger beasts. 
camouflage, this colour stands out boldly 
against the white rocks and is of considerable 
assistance to the stalker in locating beasts. On 
the other hand, owing to the ruggedness of the 
country, stalks can often be ruined by flounder- 
ing into some beast that had previously escaped 
notice and great care must always be exercised 
on this account. 

During the summer months, when the 
mountains are dry and free from snow, nailed 
boots or shoes are quite useless, since they are 
not only noisy, but also extremely dangerous. 
I found tennis shoes by far the best, for they 
afford a good grip and the thin,soles make it 
possible for the narrowest of ledges and jags to 
be gripped with one’s toes. The only trouble 
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URIBE AND MARTINEZ ON THE PONY TRACK BUILT UP 


THE STEEP SIDE OF PENA VIEJA 


was that four or five days’ climbing completely 
tears them to pieces, and a spare pair should 
always be taken. The natives normally wear 
hemp-soled shoes called alpargatas, but when 
they indulge in any serious rock climbing, an 
outer shoe made from an old motor-tyre is 
slipped on, galosh fashion. 

An alpenstock is also essential and comes 
in particularly useful when crossing or descend- 
ing the numerous screes. One of the safest and 
by far the quickest way of descending these 
mountains is to get on one of these steep screes 
of loose rocks, lean on your alpenstock, “tread 
water’’ to prevent the feet from being buried 
under an avalanche of loose rocks, and let 
gravity do the rest. I have seen Uribe and 
Martinez come down 1,000 ft. or so in this way 
in a matter of minutes; no escalator could have 
transported them quicker. 

Falling fragments of loose rock are one of 
the hazards of stalking in this type of country 
and whenever chamois were seen to be moving 
overhead, Uribe was always careful to see that 
we took refuge beneath some protecting ledge 
or rock. 

On such occasions, a series of bumps at 
increasing intervals, followed by a swish as 
some rock hurtled overhead, generally confirmed 
the wisdom of these precautions. 

Hawks, eagles and vultures are not nearly 
so common as in the southern and central parts 
of Spain, but choughs are always to be seen 
wheeling around the cliffs. It is not often that 
one sees a wolf, but one night I had as close 
a view of one asl amever 2 
likely to get. It was my ~~ 
last night in the refugio, 
and everything had been 
packed ready for a 4 a.m. 
start in order that we might 
reach Espinama, eight miles 
down the valley, by day- 
light. At about 2a.m. I was 
awakened by the barking of 
a small terrier that we had 
in the hut. Thinking that 





been causing trouble down 
the valley, was paying usa 
visit, I looked out of my 
ground-floor window to see 
if anything was visible. The 
moon was full, and every- 
thing outside was bathed in 
its bright, silver light. And 
there, within three yards of 
the window, was a wolf sniff- 
ing around to see if anything 
edible had been left about! 
On any other night I could 
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have shot it with ease, but on 
this occasion all my ammunition 
lay packed at the bottom of my 
rucksack, so nothing could be 
done. 

On another occasion I saw a 
wolf being chased by two sheep- 
dogs, but the range was too far for 
my rifle. The keepers are well re- 
warded for killing these animals, a 
she-wolf bringing in as much as £10 
and a male about £7 10s. 

The only other animals to be 
seen are herds of domestic goats, 
which frequent the same barren 
heights as the chamois. It is most 
interesting to watch the pastones 
(shepherds) rounding up their flocks. 
No dogs are used. All that seems 
necessary is for the shepherd to 
follow some skyline, call out some- 
thing that sounds very like ‘‘kitty 
—kitty—kitty’’ and the goats im- 
mediately come running and scram- 
bling after him. It is a picturesque 
sight. 

In Austria the dead chamois 
is always carried by the jaegers, 
rucksack-fashion, with the aid of 
shoulder-straps. In Spain, however, 
the four feet having been tied to- 
gether, the beast is slung over the 
left shoulder, head to the front, the 
horns supported by the left hand. 
A stick is then pushed through 
the legs and carried horizontally across the 
shoulders, the end gripped by the right hand. 
This has the effect of distributing the weight 
over both shoulders. If the buck is slung 
on the right shoulder, the procedure is re- 
versed. 

At one time chamois drives were organised 
for King Alfonso XIII but none has taken 
place since 1931 though the stone butts built 
for this purpose still remain. To reach them a 
wonderful pony track has been built up the 
steep side of Pefia Vieja and it is still kept in 
good repair. In 1930, King Alfonso personally 
shot 13 chamois from one stand, the total for 
the day being 40. To-day, by stalking, many 
fewer are killed in a whole season, the total 
for 1947 being only 14. Last year 26 were 
shot. 

Many big-game hunters have acclaimed 
chamois stalking to be the finest of all sport. 
This opinion has been based largely on experi- 
ences in central Europe and the Pyrenees, for 
only a handful of British sportsmen have ever 
ventured forth to stalk the chamois of north 
Spain. 

This has not, I think, been due to the 
insignificant trophy he carries, but because his 
existence is not generally well known. But lack 
of publicity does not make him any the less 
worthy of pursuit. In fact, it could be said that 
the reverse was the case, for probably nowhere 
else in Europe has the chamois stalker to face 
such precipitous country as that inhabited by 
the rebeco of Picos de Europa. 
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FONMON CASTLE, 
GLAMORGAN-II 


THE HOME OF SIR SEYMOUR BOOTHBY, 
BT., AND LADY .BOOTHBY 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The elaborately decorated library, or long drawing-room, formed 
by Robert Jones circa 1760, is notable for its rich Rococo 
decoration, perhaps the work of a Bristol plasterer 


MEDLEVAL castle with a Rococo 
A interior is a combination so unusual 

and sv piquant in its contrast of the 
primitive and the sophisticated that the mind 
is sent ranging after comparisons. The kind 
of feeling evoked by this juxtaposition of 
opposites is akin to what may be experienced 
in reading the metaphysical poets; 17th- 
century critics sometimes called the illusive 
quality “wit,” meaning ‘that association of 
thought and expression calculated to surprise 
and delight by its unexpectedness,”’ as the 
dictionary defines this particular use of the 
word. To an 18th-century mind, however, 
such violent contrasts were usually painful 
or shocking, and the “wit’’ would not have 
been perceptible. In transforming the interior 
of Fonmon it is unlikely that Robert Jones 
had other intentions than to introduce some 
comfort and elegance into the castle which 
he had inherited. Yet, when all was done, 
his elegant Rococo library probably gave all 
the more pleasure to him knowing it to be 
cased in massive medieval walls; and when 
he stood in his bay window and looked into 
the deep ravine below him, or thought of the 
dark and winding ascent in the turret, 
attained in a few paces from the library door, 
the contrast of associations must have been 
wholly delightful. 

But before we come to consider the 
library and its creator, whom Reynolds 
painted, very appropriately, in fancy dress 
(Fig. 7), there are two centuries to be bridged 
from the point where we left the history of 
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Fonmon and the St. 
Johns last week. 
There is only inter- 
mittent evidence of 
the presence of the 
St. Johns in Glamor- 
gan, as they had other 
estates, which they 
had increased during 
the 14th century by 
profitable marriages, 
but Oliver St. John, 
who married Margaret 
Beauchamp, the heir- 
ess of Bletso, is de- 
scribed as of West- 
pury (Northants) and 
Fonmon in 1436, the 
year before his death. 
Their grandson, Sir 
John, held Fonmon 
when Leland made 
his Itinerary; his son, 
Oliver, in 1558 was 
created Baron St. 
John of Bletso. The 
fourth baron, another 
Oliver, was given the 
earldom of Bolingbroke in the last year of 
James I’s reign, taking his title from one of 
the old Beauchamp estates. This earldom, 
though not the barony, became extinct in 
1711, and the present viscountcy of Boling- 
broke dates from the following year, when it 
was bestowed on the celebrated Tory states- 
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1.—_THE WEST SIDE OF THE CASTLE, SHOWING (right) 


WHICH THE LIBRARY WAS FORMED 


man, who belonged to the junior branch of 
the family, the St. Johns of Lydiard Tregoz. 
Oliver, the first earl, came out on the side of 
Parliament, took the covenant and was a 
member of the Westminster Assembly, but 
died in 1646 before the final stages of the 
Civil War. His eldest son lost his life fighting 
under Essex at Edgehill. In 
1654 Fonmon and other Welsh 
estates of the family were sold 
under a decree of the Court of 
Chancery to pay the debts of 
the first Earl and his son, and 
so the St. John ownership came 
to an end. 

The purchaser, Colonel 
Philip Jones, had prospered 
under the Commonwealth. He 
was one of the most trusted 
counsellors both of Oliver and 
Richard Cromwell and was 
controller of the Household to 
both protectors. The son of 
David Johnes, a Glamorgan 
freeholder, he was born at 
Swansea in ‘‘the Great House”’ 
in the High Street, a building 
that was pulled down about 
1830. He played an active part 
in winning Glamorgan for the 
Parliamentary cause and in 
recognition of his services was 
made Governor of Swansea 
Castle and a colonel in the 
army. When a Royalist revolt 
broke out in 1648, he was with 
Horton, the Parliamentary 
commander, and took part in 
the engagement at St. Fagan’s 
which ended the local resist- 
ance. Shortly afterwards 
Cromwell appeared with a 
force to reduce Pembroke 
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3.—ROCOCO DECORATION IN THE LIBRARY, 


Castle, and in the following year, when 
on his way to Ireland, Cromwell stayed 
with Jones in his house at Swansea. Jones 
now became a Member of Parliament and, 
later, one of the Council of State; in 1657, 
when Cromwell assumed the Protectorate 
and brought into existence an upper 
house, “Philip, Lord Jones’”’ sat in it. His 
services were rewarded by liberal gifts of 
lands: the original grants of two properties 
bearing Cromwell’s signature are preserved 
in the house, along with an emblazoned pedi- 
gree prepared by George Owen, York Herald, 
and the original deed appointing Jones 
Governor of the Charterhouse. A portrait of 
Cromwell by Robert Walker hangs in the 
entrance hall, and also one of Ireton. Richard 
Cromwell retained Philip Jones in office, 
and there were complaints from the army 
leaders that he was led only by the advice 
of Jones and Thurloe. At the Restoration 
Jones succeeded in making his peace with 
the new government. 

In the words of a contemporary pamph- 
let Jones “made hay while the sun shined.” 
Starting with an income of no more than £20 
a year, he was master of estates worth £3,000 
by the time the King returned, and in spite 
of his whole-hearted support of both Pro- 
tectors, he managed to retain his lands at the 
Restoration, taking the precaution of pur- 
chasing the reversions from the original 
owners. He retired to live at Fonmon, and 
in 1671, three years before his death, even 
held the office of sheriff of Glamorgan. 
No doubt, it was recognised that he had 
never been an extremist, though he had 
sat on the committee which had been ap- 
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circa 1760. 


pointed in 1657 to offer Cromwell the crown. 

A survey of the castle made early in the 
17th century refers to it as “‘much in decay,” 
and it is noted that “the house and rooms is 
of the old fabric of the castle.’ Two large 
barns and courtyards are mentioned. One of 


arr 


LOOKING EAST 


the barns is now the stables, illustrated last 
week; the other was taken down about 1860. 
No doubt, much needed to be done in order 
to make the building habitable when Philip 
Jones acquired it. He seems to have enlarged 
the north wing and he probably made other 
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4.—A WATER-COLOUR OF THE LIBRARY IN VICTORIAN DAYS 
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alterations in the interior, since replaced by later work. He may 
also have pulled down the outer wall. After the battle of St. 
Fagan’s orders were given to slight the castles of South Wales, but 
they were not carried out thoroughly, and Fonmon, not having 
been in Royalist hands, may have escaped. 

The successor of Philip Jones was his third son, Sir John, who 
digd only four years after his father, leaving a widow who became 
th&seconc:wife, of Judge Jeffreys. Sir John’s younger brother, 

“Oliver,” was“ followed by his ‘son, Robert, the first of four gener- 
ations of owners bearing that name. It was the third Robert who 
made the extensive alterations that gave the interior its Georgian 
appearance. When he succeeded in 1742 he was under ten years of 
age, so that his remodelling of the castle is not likely to have been 
undertaken before 1755. As a young man he went on the grand 
tour, and the pictures which he collected on his travels are still in 
the house. By family tradition the Reynolds portrait (Fig. 7) shows 
him in masquerade dress representing Tancred in Orlando Furioso. 
The costume seems to be based on those of some continental 
hussar regiments of the 18th century. In the lists of Reynolds’s 
sitters “‘Mr. Jones”’ appears six times between 1760 and 1769, but 
it is not possible to say which of these entries refer to the owner of 
Fonmon. 


The library, or long drawing-room, as it has also been called, 











5.—RICH STUCCOWORK, A ROCOCO MIRROR AND GILT 
GESSO TABLE 





7.—ROBERT JONES PAINTED IN FANCY DRESS. SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


was formed at first-floor level in the oldest part of the castle, the 
rectangular building identified by G. T. Clark as a late Norman 
rectangular keep. It is the block with the Venetian window seen 
on the right of Fig. 1 and forms the north side of what is now the 
entrance court. In order to extend the room eastward as far as the 
curtain wall, the thick wall at the east end of the keep was broken 
through and the space beyond included to provide a sunny alcove 
with a three-sided bay window pushed out like an oriel from the 
lofty east front and commanding a view of the ravine below. The 
thickness of the wall through which the penetration was made is 
shown by the double coffering of the soffit of the wide segmental 
arch thrown across the opening (Fig. 2). To balance this arch and 
divide the room into three sections, a similar, though much nar- 
rower one, was inserted towards the west end (Fig. 9). 

Robert Jones is said to have employed Italian plasterers to 
decorate this room and the staircase hall. The work may be dated 
by its Rococo character between 1755 and 1765, and although a 
generation had passed since Artari and Bagutti and other Italians 
were being so extensively employed in decorating houses by Gibbs, 
Leoni, Smith of Warwick and their contemporaries, there were 
6.—A SPORTING TROPHY IN STUCCO Italians still at work in the late ’fifties, when Vassali was busy on 
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of the arches. These show crisply modelled designs 
of acanthus foliage issuing from sporting trophies : 
in one there is a head of a greyhound holding a 
hare (Fig. 9), in the others gun-dogs with wild duck, 
pheasants and partridges (Fig. 6). On the “key- 
stones’ of the arches bearded masks appear with 
crowns of acanthus leaves and scrolls in place of ears. 
More decoration occurs over the bay window, where 
there are delicately fashioned garlands and an openwork 
basket of fruit (Fig.8). The coffers on the soffit of the 
broad arch have rosettes in a variety of patterns. 
The ceilings and all the enrichments of the room 
are white, set off by buff walls, but it is the gilt 
chimney-pieces and mirrors that first catch the eye. 
These are even more intricately involuted, writhing 
and surging with an abandonment that makes the 


i . plasterwork look sober in comparison and giving the 
4 ‘ ' . | ® whole room a quickened tempo. The chimney-piece 
it 1 , | illustrated (Fig. 11) is the one in the main section 
4 of the 


room. Two terms in the form of mermen 
with lashing tails support an elaborate strip of car- 
ving, pierced and undercut, doing duty in place of 
a mantelshelf. The fireplace, framed by panels of 
siena marble, contains a handsome contemporary 
steel grate. The carved and gilt mirror seems to 
have been ordered independently, along with the 
charming pair of girandoles flanking the bay win- 
dow (Figs. 5 and 10), which have the same kind of 
candlebranches; it is not an altogether happy con- 
junction, sinee the straight line made by its base 
conflicts with the broken outline of the carving below 
it. Mirror and girandoles are both delightful examples 
of the period of Chippendale’s Director. The fire- 
place at the east end of the room also has an elabor- 
ate gilt Rococo mirror, and two more are set facing 
one another under the broad arch (Fig. 5). The 
latter have birds and cornucopias worked into their 
carved frames; below each a gilt gesso table is placed. 
These tables, delicately carved and having cabriole 
legs, are, however, fine examples of an earlier period, 
dating from about 1720. It is amusing to compare 
our photographs with a water-colour of this delight- 
ful room showing its appearance about 1860 (Fig. 4). 

(Tobe concluded) 











8.—DECORATION IN THE BAY WINDOW RECESS 





9.—DETAIL OF THE STUCCO DECORATION, PERHAPS BY A BRISTOL 
PLASTERER 


the stuccowork at Hagley. The decor- 
ation at Fonmon, however, finds a closer 
parallel in contemporary work at Bristol, 
notably in the Assembly Rooms and at 
the Royal Fort. A_ Bristol plasterer, 
Thomas Stocking, is known to have been 
employed at Corsham Court in the seven- 
teen-sixties (COUNTRY LIFE, Vol. 1xxxii, p. 
552), and his work there achieves such a 
high standard of technical ability that it is 
reasonable to attribute to him the elaborate 
Rococo plasterwork in Bristol itself. Cardiff, 
before its great development during the 
19th century, was always closely dependent 
on Bristol, which was not only the nearest 
mercantile city but the nearest centre of 
the crafts. It is not unlikely, therefore, that a 
Bristol plasterer, whether Stocking or some 
other man, was responsible for the decoration 
at Fonmon and also for that at Llanwern in 
Monmouthshire, where Rococo ceilings (circa 
1755) likewise occur. 

In the main compartment of the ceiling 
the design centres on a well-modelled head 
possibly intended for Apollo since it is sur- 
rounded by rays. Elegant scrolls, garlands 
and twining sprays are linked in a loose com- 
position, which includes four profile busts at 
the corners (Fig. 9); there are also four perch- - 
ing birds with necks extended modelled in the 
round on a wire framework. The finest work, 10.—GILT GIRANDOLE, ONE OF A PAIR, circa 1760. (Right) 11—CARVED AND 








however, is concentrated in the spandrels 


GILT CHIMNEY-PIECE AND MIRROR, circa 1760 
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HAUNTS OF THE OSPREY 


OULD we transport our- 
& selves back through time 
to the lochs of the High- 
lands as they appeared a century 
ago, and watch their waters as 
they then appeared on a summer 
day, we should see a long-winged 
bird of prey, of graceful flight, 
moving high above the sunlit 
waters. There would be a sudden 
pause in its progress, followed by 
a stoop to the water. The bird 
would then emerge with a trout, 
or pike, held in its talons, and 
would disappear to its eyrie and 
young somewhere beyond the 
horizon (for the osprey rarely 
fished in its home loch). But now 
we may visit the old haunts ot 
the osprey and look for this fine 
bird in vain, for so-called sports- 
men, and egg collectors, have 
banished it from the British Isles. 
Charles St. John was a fine 
naturalist; more is the pity there- 
fore that he should deliberately 
have set about destroying the 
ospreys of the Highland lochs. 
He and a friend shot what were probably the 
last ospreys which nested in Sutherland. The 
eyrie was built on the top of the ruined castle 
of MacLeod of Assynt. It may be said that St. 
John lived in a different era, when little 
consideration was paid to a rare bird. That 
this is not so is evident from the following 
extract from a little-known book, Two Months 
in the Highlands by Charles Richard Weld, 
which was published in 1860, only four years 
after St. John’s death. 
One day (the author writes of a walking 
tour in Sutherland) I believe I did see an 


OSPREY’S 


osprey. What has become of them, you 
may ask. Mr. St. John, in his Extracts 
from the Field Book of a Sportsman in 


Sutherland, says that “‘the naturalist may 

here observe closely the eagle, the osprey, 

the wild goose, and many other birds.”’ 

He gives a list of 156 varieties of birds 

frequenting this county. Near the sea you 

will, of course, see large flocks of gulls, but 

I am quite sure you will be disappointed 

if you expect to find many birds inland. 

But you will form no such expectation 

when you hear how they are persecuted. 

Mr. St. John says, ‘‘Why the poor osprey 

should be persecuted I know not, 

as it is quite harmless, living 
wholly on fish, of which every 
one knows that there is too 
great an abundance in this 
country to grudge this _pic- 
turesque bird his share.’’ Then, 
with strange inconsistency, a 
few pages farther on he details 
at great length the pains that he 
took to get within shot of an 
osprey, and adds, “‘I shot him 
deliberately in cold blood as he 
sat.’’ Not satisfied with this 
murder, he took the poor hen’s 
eggs, and on revisiting the spot 

a short time after he found that 

the male bird had got another 

mate, which had laid an egg. 

This was also taken. I note these 

facts with the greater vexation, 

because the deeds were com- 
mitted on a loch near Rhiconich 
which I passed, and which is 
very accessible to tourists. 
Thus we have a contemporary opinion 
not at all favourable to St. John. 

It is a strange paradox that a 
naturalist who describes so well the 
fishing of the osprey should have 
deliberately shot the bird at the nest. 
In his Tour in Sutherlandshive, publish- 
ed in 1849, St. John gives this vivid 
account of the osprey :— 

I generally saw the osprey 
fishing about the lower pools of 
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Seton Gordon 


HAS NOT BEEN TENANTED FOR 


40 YEARS, ON AN ISLAND IN LOCH ARKAIG, INVERNESS-SHIRE 


the rivers, near their mouths, and a beautiful 
sight it is. The long-winged bird hovers, as a 
kestrel does over a mouse, at a considerable 
distance over the water, sometimes on per- 
fectly motionless wing, and sometimes 
wheeling slowly in circles, turning her head 
and looking eagerly down at the water. 
She sees a trout when at a great height, 
and, suddenly closing her wings, drops like 
a shot bird into the water, often plunging 
completely under, and at other times 
appearing scarcely to touch the water; but 
seldom failing to rise again with a good- 
sized fish in her talons. Sometimes, in the 
midst of her stoop, the osprey suddenly 
stops herself in the most abrupt manner, 
probably because the fish, having changed 
its position, is no longer within her range. 
She then hovers again, stationary in the 
air, anxiously looking below for the re- 
appearance of her prey. Having well exam- 
ined one pool, she suddenly turns off and, 
with rapid flight, takes herself to an 
adjoining part of the stream, where she 
again begins to hover and circle in the air. 
On making a pounce into the water, the 
osprey dashes the spray up far and wide. 








OSPREY ALIGHTING 


AT THE EYRIE 
This photograph was taken by Cherry Kearton in 1898 


With the possible exception of one on Loch Loyne, this is the last known eyrie in Scotland 


There is no finer description of the osprey. Had 
St. John lived at the present time, it is incon- 
ceivable that he would have shot this grand 
bird and robbed its nest. It would seem that 
here is a good example of the primitive hunter 
in man conquering the naturalist. 

It is generally supposed that the last nests 
of the osprey in Scotland were on Loch an 
Eilean in Rothiemurchus and on Loch Arkaig 
in Lochaber, but I understand that a number of 
years after the Loch Arkaig eyrie was deserted, 
not long before the beginning of the 1914-18 
war, a pair of ospreys nested on Loch Loyne. 
Mr. Murdo Matheson, the author of at least one 
book, and a keen and observant naturalist, who 
has spent his life as gamekeeper and deer 
stalker in the Invergarry district, has been good 
enough to give me some notes on what may well 
be the last nesting of the osprey in Scotland. 
The nest was in a small Scotch pine growing on 
a small island of Loch Loyne, and was completed 
by the end of April, 1910. Two eggs were in it 
on May 20. One of these was considerably 
smaller than the other and failed to hatch. 
From the second a young osprey was success- 
fully reared, and it and its parents disappeared 
at the end of July. The following spring (1911) 
a single osprey returned to the 
nesting haunt early in May, but the 
second bird never appeared. 

Although the osprey has gone 
from Scotland as a nesting species, no 
spring passes without the appearance 
of one or more in the Highlands. They 
are sometimes seen in late April and 
early May near the ancestral eyries 
on Loch an Eilean and Loch Arkaig, 
but these are birds passing the High- 


ands before crossing the sea to 
Scandinavia on their northward 
migration. The summer of 1943 


brought an unusual number of osprey 
records. It is possible that the war 
then raging on the Finnish front may 
have disturbed the summer haunts of 
the birds. 

In late April, 1945, a pair 
was reported as fishing on Loch Ness. 
In autumn, too, wandering ospreys 
pay us visits. Some years before the 
outbreak of the last war an osprey 
made its home on the river at Lang- 
well in Caithness for some time. It 
was tame, and was often seen fishing 
in the river, into which it dived with 
great force. 


On Loch Arkaig the osprey 
nested on a small oak tree on an 
island. The first of the photographs 


illustrating this article was taken in 
the autumn of 1909. If I remember 
aright the birds did not nest that 
summer, for one of them failed to 
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arrive. As was natural, this last pair of British- 
nesting ospreys (if the Loch Loyne pair be 
excepted) attracted unenviable attention, and 
egg collectors who were good swimmers made 
strenuous efforts to reach the nest. Lochiel, on 
whose land the eyrie was, did all he could to 
protect the birds, and placed barbed wire 
round the tree and off the shore of the island. 
Despite his efforts the eggs were sometimes 
taken. 

The same difficulty was experienced in 
guarding the Loch an Eilein ospreys, which also 
nested on an island on the old castle of the 
Grants. It remained for many years after the 
birds themselves had gone, but seems now to 
have disintegrated, or to have blown away by 
the winter gales. 

A friend of mine told me that he watched 
in late summer recently on a loch lying at the 
eastern fringe of of the Highlands an osprey each 
afternoon fly over from a neighbouring wood for 
its fishing. The loch was far from any of the 
ancestral haunts of the species, and it is possible 
that this was a young bird on its migration south. 

Captain Knight brought from the United 
States a young osprey which he released at 
Loch Arkaig in the hope that it might restore 
the lost line, but unfortunately the experiment 
was unsuccessful. I have heard that in Sweden 
cart wheels are sometimes fastened to the tops 
of posts driven into a loch, in order that passing 
ospreys might be encouraged to nest. This 
experiment might be tried on certain likely 
lochs in this country. 


In his classic A Hundred Years in the High- 
lands the late Osgood MacKenzie of Inverewe 
puts it on record that the Gaelic name of the 
osprey in his district was Ailean Iasgair, Allan 
the Fisherman. In his country. below the north 
end of the wild Fionn Loch, is Loch an Iasgai, 
the Osprey’s Loch. Here the bird nested on 
a high rock rising sheer from the water. 
Mackenzie describes how two egg collectors 
visited the loch. They sent their valet to swim 
out to the rock. This he did, and returned with 
the osprey’s eggs in his cap, which he held 
between his teeth. 

This account of the robbing of the osprey’s 
nest recalls to me the story I heard of the robbing 
of a whooper swan’s nest on an island. Word 
was received that a well-known collector was 
in the neighbourhood, and might attempt to 
swim out to the swan’s island under cover of 
darkness. A watcher was therefore stationed 
near the loch, and after dark one evening he 
heard a noise in the water, and out of the 
darkness emerged a dripping figure, a box slung 
over his shoulder. The watcher went up to the 
man and said to him, ‘I have caught you pro- 
perly this time; now hand over those eggs.”’ 
“Yes,”’ said the figure, ‘‘there’s no doubt about 
it, I am properly caught.’”’ He opened the box. 
In it were three swan’s eggs on a soft lining. 
He handed these over to the triumphant 
watcher, who lost no time in replacing them in 
the nest. The eggs hatched, and the cygnets 
grew. But in time as they reached maturity, 
there appeared to be slight differences between 
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them and their parents, and at length the 
unwelcome truth showed itself—they were not 
whooper swans but young mute swans! The 
collector had taken the precaution, before 
swimming out to the island, to rob a mute swan’s 
nest, and while he displayed this bird’s eggs 
openly in the box, there was a false bottom, in 
which reposed the whooper’s eggs that he had 
stolen. That is the story I heard. If it be indeed 
true, the egg collector cannot be grudged credit 
for his extreme care and foresight. 

Although our British ospreys have gone, 
there is no danger of this fine bird disappearing 
from the face of the earth. The northern race 
nests in Norway, Sweden, Finland and North 
Russia, and is also found in Siberia. But the 
osprey is not only a northern bird. It nests on 
small islands in the Red Sea, where Admiral 
Lynes found a colony of five pairs on an islet. 
The habits of these Red Sea ospreys must be 
very different from those of their Arctic-nesting 
cousins. The ospreys of Lapland and Siberia 
do not nest until June; those of the Red Sea 
lay their eggs in January or February. The 
ospreys of the far north migrate to tropical 
Africa at the approach of winter, but those of 
the Red Sea are presumably residents in that 
sun-heated district. They are seemingly a differ- 
ent, although allied race, as are the ospreys of 
North America and Australia. 

Let us hope that one day a pair of passing 
ospreys may be attracted by the look of a High- 
land loch (the more remote the better) and will 
nest on some ancestral island. 


THE SELECTOR’S LOT 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


T the moment of writing I seem to have 
A been living in an atmosphere of selectors, 
and incidentally of thanking Heaven, 
without the least vestige of sour-grapeism, that 
to be a selector is one of the things that can 
never happen to me again. It does not follow— 
far from it—that I do not enjoy listening to, and 
even talking, a little selection shop. Though I 
have never regretted selling my wig and gown, 
now over forty years ago, I like getting lawyers 
to talk their shop to me if they will, not least 
if it has anything to do with murders, and so it 
is with those who have to choose teams. 

I am writing not so very long before setting 
out for Hoylake (I gloat a little here in paren- 
thesis) to watch the Oxford and Cambridge 
match, which will have passed into history when 
these words are printed; but when on the sub- 
ject of selection I cannot refrain from con- 
gratulating both captains on having firmly made 
their own minds up some while beforehand, and 
chosen their sides, without making two wretched 
victims play off for the last place. Against that 
custom, a sort of nightmare musical chairs, I 
have always protested, and I am still glad that 
when I was captain myself I refused to have 
anything to do with it.. 

* * * 

It is a custom which sprang originally, I 
suppose, from a mixture of motives, a mistaken 
notion of fair play and a rather cowardly desire 
to escape responsibility. It is very far from 
necessarily producing the right result, if only 
because the fact that A beats his rival B is 
not good evidence that he is the more likely of 
the two to beat C on the other side. Dread- 
ful things have happened in consequence of this 
system being pursued to the bitter end. There 
is, for instance, the story, which I have certainly 
told before, but tell again for the sake of the 
moral, of the captain who filled up all the places 
but one and then sent the two poor victims to 
their work. They halved and they halved and 
they kept on halving, until one of them was 
utterly exhausted, whereupon that captain 
could think of nothing better than to put them 
both in and turn out one whose blue, or half-blue 
as it then was, had already been given him. 

It was, in fact, at Oxford, where I went to 
see the University side play the League, that 
I fell among selectors. The English Selection 
Committee had a meeting at our hotel and went 


into a huddle between tea and dinner. They 
came out with pursed lips and an air of the most 
profound discretion and all that I know I have 
since learned from the public prints, namely that 
they appointed P. B. Lucas captain of the 
English side for the international matches at 
Portmarnock. As the greater includes the less 
and he has already been chosen to lead our 
Walker Cup side in America later in the summer, 
the choice would seem an obvious one, and it is, 
moreover, if I may say so with respect, an 
obviously good one. Both as a player and a 
judge of golf and as a natural, born leader he 
has every possible qualification. 

Beyond that, I imagine, but I do not know, 
that they did not decide a great deal that was 
very definite; there is plenty of time yet and the 
English Championship to come in April; but 
apart from other merits there is at least one 
admirable point about that Committee— 
there are only five of them. That is clearly 
right. 

I have been told that last year one 
country (wild horses will not drag its name from 
me) had 15 or, according to other accounts, 18 
selectors. If that be true, it is small wonder 
that they did not win, as in fact they did not. 
A selection committee of such a size is not 
merely an intolerably cumbrous piece of 
mechanism, but it tends to consist of so many 
representatives from each part of the country, 
each pledged to stand by its own man. That is 
a perfectly hopeless plan. Selectors from 
different regions are clearly useful in that they 
can give useful information, but the fire of local 
patriotism must not burn too fiercely in their 
breasts. A good selector must have at once an 
open mind and a courageous one. He must be 
able to say of a candidate something to this 
effect : ‘“Yes, so and so is quite a good player 
and I know he has done this or that, but he 
really is not good enough for this class of match 
and that is all about it.”’ 

* * * 


Also at this Oxford week-end, wonderfully 
pleasant but horribly cold, I heard a little about 
plans for choosing the Walker Cup side, and I 
hope I may with due discretion say a little about 
that. There is not this time to be any such 
elaborate series of trials as there was two years 
ago. At that time, so much nearer to the end 
of the war, the form was comparatively unknown 


and it was essential to find out more. Even so 
I think the system was a little overdone and the 
last trial at St. Andrews left one or two, certainly 
one, who had played very well in it stale and 
tired when the great day came. That is by the 
way, however; now the form is generally known 
and before a final choice is made there will be 
the English and the Amateur Championships, 
to say nothing of other events, to help in the 
task. One trial, a comparatively small one, I 
gather, there will be when the selectors will see 
a few players of whom little is at present known 
but of whom scouts have brought interesting 
reports. There is one in particular of whom one 
is inclined to say ‘‘ Well, he must be good,” but 
as to his identity I must at present be as silent 
as the tomb. 
* * * 


Finally, it so chanced that at Oxford I also 
heard a little information about the choosing of 
the Ryder Cup side for Ganton in September. 
It is largely of a negative character because 
nothing very definite has yet been done. I have 
read at various times assertions that the selec- 
tors ought, in colloquial language, to get on 
with it, that a number of players ought to be 
warned for action, and so on. It may be too 
great a natural placidity on my part in this par- 
ticular aspect, but such proposals seem to me 
to be fussing for fussing’s sake. My sympathies 
are entirely with the selectors who are taking 
their time. 

It would be different perhaps in the 
case of amateurs, who might want to know 
beforehand, so that they could arrange their 
work so as to be available, but professionals are 
always available to play golf. Again I see no 
point in “warning” people. We may be sure 
that any professional having the faintest pros- 
pect of being chosen will be keen enough and 
will take part in the various tournaments in 
spring and summer in which he can give his 
proofs. Those tournaments, and match-play 
will figure in some of them, will give the selectors 
all their data, and for the life of me I cannot see 
why they should be bustled. There is a tempta- 
tion to write that things ought to be done, 
because such writing is “provocative,” and 
gives readers something to talk about, but I 
confess to having little confidence in those who 
indulge in it and every confidence in selectors 
who know their job. 
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WELTON GRANGE, YORKSHIRE 


By R. A. ALEC-SMITH 


Built in 1741 for a Hull merchant, this small 
Georgian house was unusually finely finished 
with Rococo decoration. 


“ij HE prosperity of the Port of Hull in the mid- 
18th century, coupled with the then prevailing 
taste for building, led many of the borough’s 

wealthier merchants to establish country estates a few 

miles to the west of Hull in and around the wold 
villages of Hessle, North Ferriby and Welton, which, 
as the local historian Tickell remarked in 1796, are 
delightfully situated in the most elevated part of the 
county—and by this he means the county of the 
town of Kingston-upon-Hull, one of the eighteen 
counties corporate of England and Wales—“‘and full 
of handsome buildings belonging to several wealthy 
merchants of Hull, who, at their ease here and in the 
neighbourhood, enjoy otium cum dignitate in a pure 
atmosphere, free from the noise and hurry of the town.” 

The wolds and. their beech woods afforded to 
landscape gardeners splendid opportunities for making 
the most of sloping lawns and of long views “of the 
mouth of the River Trent, the whole course of the 

River Humber down to the Spurn lights, with the 

ships that are perpetually sailing thereon, the Lincoln- 

shire and Yorkshire coasts of the river, and 





1.—THE EAST ENTRANCE, FRONT 





of the low and level country of Holderness 
as far as the eye can reach.”’ 

Mostly these country properties, at the 
time of their building, were in addition to and 
not, until almost half a century later, in 
replacement of the merchants’ houses in 
High Street. 

It is almost certain that Welton Grange, 
built in 1741, can be credited to the good 
taste of one such Hull merchant. The name 
of the architect, probably a local man, is not 
known, nor for certain is the builder, though 
the families of Raikes, Williamson and 
Wilkinson are all mentioned in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries as being connected with 
the house. 

The building is of a design and material 
(grey stone with Westmorland slates) unusual 
in the East Riding. The proportions, details, 
flat stone window architraves, even the pitch 
of the roof are reminiscent more of the Cots- 
wolds than of architecture north of the Trent. 
In about 1815, a new wing, stuccoed, was 
added on the south-west. This operation 
was carried out with uncommon skill. The 
stucco and the stone now blend together 





2.—THE 


DRAWING-ROOM, 


almost imperceptibly; the roof elevations are 
unimpaired, and the long windows in the new 
wing improve, rather than confuse, the scale 
and treatment of the south front. 

As is sometimes the case with square 
“boxes,” the seemingly small exterior of 
Welton hides an interior of surprising size, 
both in the number of rooms and in their 
ample proportions. But the real merit of the 
interiors lies in their stucco decoration, and 
here are other examples, akin to work at 
Wilberforce House in Hull, which Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell would doubtless class as 
being ethnically of the York group of Rococo. 

The main door on the east front leads 
into a square hall paved with black and 
white stone from which rises, along three 
sides, an elegant wooden staircase (Fig. 6), the 
fourth side at first-floor level being occupied 
by a gallery along the east wall. Above 
the staircase and gallery is the rich Rococo 
ceiling (Fig. 5) with its oval blind dome con- 
taining a plaster eagle with wings out- 
stretched (perhaps a reference to the crest of 
Williamson, though the eagle, as a form of 
decoration, seems to have acquired a special 











SHOWING THE ROCOCO OVERMANTEL PLASTER WORK. 


popularity in the Hull district), and at the 
four corners plaques representing the Seasons. 

The interior treatment of the front door 
is no less successful than its exterior. The 
doorway is surmounted by an Ionic entabla- 
ture with a pulvinated frieze and an open 
pediment all in stone. To the north is a small 
parlour with a dentilled cornice and a 19th- 
century French marble mantelpiece. Its 
west wall is broken by an arch supported on 
Tuscan half-columns and flanked by a pair of 
plain six-panel doors leading to a serving 
room behind. 

To the south of the entrance hall is the 
morning room, the walls of which are panelled 
in stucco with plain bold panel moulds. Its 
two doors, one of which leads through into 
the drawing-room, are capped by swan- 
necked pediments. Perhaps the least attrac- 
tive feature of the room is the unusual 
narrowness of the chimney-breast, a failing 
noticeable also in that of the drawing-room, 
and the consequent restriction and vertical 
elongation of the decorated panel over the 
plain wood mantel. This rather mean 
effect is somewhat compensated by lovely 
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(Right) 3.—IN THE MORNING-ROOM 
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festoons of flowers and foliage in the spaces above the doors. 

By far the most elaborate and interesting room in the house is 
the drawing-room with its two windows facing south. In the 
centre of the east wall is the door from the morning-room flanked 
by a pair of enriched panels and surmounted by a garland of 
flowers (Fig. 4). The north wall is treated in five sections—a 
door at either end, two Rococo panels and, in the middle, a stucco 
frame with a swan-necked pediment. The mantelpiece at the 
west end, with canted corners, is of wood and compo and appears 
to be of later date than the rest of the decoration, though the 
Rococo ornament above it, with its chinoiserie, is certainly con- 
temporary (Fig. 2). A modillioned cornice supports a slightly 
decorated ceiling. 

The dining-room in the 1815 wing is plain. Its ceiling rises 
above a small cove, and is edged with a band of plaster roses which 
also form the circlet in the centre. 

The bedrooms, by comparison with the reception rooms, are 
small and lacking in features of interest, though the woodwork 



































4.—DOORWAY AND DECORATION IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 


of door and window treatments is all contemporary, and the 
short windows set in deep reveals with panelled shutters and 
window seats have a great charm. The admirable exterior ele- 
vations and the handsome proportions devoted to the ground floor 
(there are no externally visible cellars or attics) deprive the bed- 
rooms of height. One is tempted to compare this arrangement of 
the bedroom floor with that at Russborough, and though the 
great Irish house boasts the additional splendour of a piano nobile, 
Welton bears to it, in its stucco interiors as well, at least a family 
resemblance. 

The gardens and small park give a good example of 18th- 
century lay-out. On the east a lawn stretches from the door 
to a fringe of shrubs and trees which shield the house from the 
village street. On the south the field grass of the paddock comes 
almost up to the house, being separated from it by a narrow 
mown way which, farther to the west, runs beside the high wall 
of the kitchen garden and thence at right angles into what was 
once a “constitution walk.” To the north lies a small stable 
block of white brick with a Tuscan arched entrance. 

In the 19th century Welton Grange was incorporated into the 
estate of the Broadley family of Welton House, also originally Hull 
merchants, and, though let by them to various tenants for many 
years, remained in their possession until 1947, when, following the 
death of Captain J. B. Harrison-Broadley, it was sold to Mr. A. 
Milnes, the present owner-occupier. 


a 
Pet tanen ome 





5.—THE DOMED STAIRCASE CEILING 











6.—THE STAIRCASE RISING TO THE FIRST FLOOR 
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THE ROMANCE OF BRITISH HILL FIGURES 


By STUART PIGGOTT, Professor of Prehistoric Archeology in the University of Edinburgh 


F ail the English antiqui- 
ties that form an inalien- 
able part of the landscape 


to-day, the White Horses of the 
Wessex chalk form perhaps the 
most intriguing group: less 
known but even more curious 
is the Giant of Cerne in Dorset, 
and the Long Man of Wilming- 
ton, in Sussex, is a well-known 
jlandmark. Many of us who are 
interested in topography or 
archeology wished, perhaps 
rather vaguely, that someone 
would write a definite account 
of these and other similar fig- 
ures, but none of us did any- 
thing about it. There was, of 
course, the Rev. W. A. Plender- 
leath’s delightful little book of 
1892, with its decorative cover 
in Anglican Gothic type and its not very accurate 
woodcuts, and there was Sir Flinders Petrie’s 
austere monograph of 1926 with accurate plans 
and wildly theoretical letterpress. But it has 
been left for Mr. Morris Marples to produce, 
under the aegis of Country LIFE, the first 
satisfactory book on the subject (White Horses 
and Other Hill Figures, 21s). 

Working on his father’s notes and aided by 
his wife, Mr. Marples has produced a piece of 
work that is both scholarly and readable, and 
has earned our gratitude in every direction. The 
documentation is full and accurate, and the 
illustrations abundant and excellent : the letter- 
press ranges from the pre-Roman Iron Age to the 
present day and even has a stop-press note on 
the most recently ‘‘discovered’’ horse near 
Rockley, in North Wiltshire, revealed by plough- 
jng in the summer of 1948. After the inaccurate, 
arty-crafty chit-chat of so many books on the 
English countryside and its monuments, it is 
a relief to find a sober and precise statement, 
written too with enthusiasm and a nice sense of 
humour. 

Mr. Marples had done me the honour of 
making frequent reference to work I have done 
on the Uffington White Horse and the Giant of 
Cerne, and if I may be autobiographical for a 
moment, I should like to say that my interest 
in the White Horse is more than a professional 
archaeological one. I regard him as almost a 
member of the family : my forbears spent their 
sensibly unenterprising farmers’ lives within 
sight of the horse for something over three 
hundred years, and my grandfather, as a small 
and excited boy, was taken up by Thomas 
Hughes, propped in front of his saddle, to see the 
famous scouring of 1857. It was an occasion he 
never forgot, and in later life 
he had known many of the 
‘“back-sword gamesters’’ or 
single-stick champions, and the 
other participants in the “‘ pas- 
time.’’ From his conversation, 
I can amend a small point in 
Mr. Marples’s text : the ballad 
in the Berkshire dialect in- 
serted in The Scouring of the 
White Horse beginning The 
owl White Horse wants zettin to 
vights was said by Hughes to 
be entirely of his own compo- 
sition, like the splendid Lay of 
the Hunted Pig in the same 
book. 

In connection with the 
Uffington Horse (Fig. 1), I 
also find (and I regard it asa 
signal triumph) a_ reference 
missed by Mr. Marples, when 
he is dealing with the com- 
parison made between the 
horse and the representations 
on British coins. He notes that 
this comparison was made by 
“Philalethes Rusticus” (the 
Rev. William Asplin) in his 


pamphlet of 1740, but it was 


2.—THE GIANT AT CERNE ABBAS, 


THE MOST AMAZING FRAGMENTS OF PRIMITIVE RELIGION of 
SURVIVING IN MONUMENTAL FORM NORTH OF THE ALPS” 





1.—THE WHITE HORSE AT UFFINGTON, BERKSHIRE 


also made by the daughter of William Stuke- 
ley, the 18th-century antiquary, in 1758, 
apparently quite independently of Asplin’s 
suggestion, which I confess to having missed 
when I published a note on Anna Stukeley’s 
identification in Antiquity for 1934. So Mr. 
Marples and I score equally in this matter ! 

This comparison between the Uffington 
horse and those depicted in Early Iron Age art 
of the first century or so B.c. is discussed by 
Mr. Marples at some length. I think he is right 
in urging some caution in accepting this equation 
too hastily, and we cannot do more than point 
to very generalised similarities when we are 
dealing with the animals on the bronze mount- 
ings of buckets from Marlborough and Aylesford, 
which we can now recognise as North Gaulish 
workmanship and as having been imported into 
this country. 

It is very dangerous to use the criterion 
of style in relatively primitive art as the sole 
clue to dating, but Mr. Marples has done us a 
service by reminding us of earlier represen- 
tations of horses in North European prehistoric 
art (in Scandinavia, as early as about 1000 B.c.) 
and suggesting that we should not altogether 
dismiss the possibility of a different or an 
earlier date for the Uffington horse. 

The Giant of Cerne (Fig. 2) is surely one of 
the most amazing fragments of primitive 
religion surviving in monumental form north 
of the Alps. Here again I have a personal 
interest in the figure, as the first archeological 
job I tackled after demobilisation in 1945 was 
the supervision of the repairs to the giant on 
behalf of the National Trust, after damage done 
by horses during the war. The edges of the 
outline trenches had been broken down, and 








DORSET, “SURELY ONE OF 


they had been allowed to get 
grass-grown as a camouflage 
measure: the giant wanted 
“zettin to rights’? again and 
this we achieved about VJ 
Day. As I studied the figure 
at first hand, day after day, I 
was impressed more and more 
by the fact, noted by Mr. 
Marples, that the face is really 
a sort of low-relief sculpture in 


turf. It is more or less im- 
possible to show this in a 
photograph, owing to _ the 


inevitable fore-shortening, but 
I made a measured draw- 
ing at the time with some 
attempt at rendering the relief 
(Fig. 3). 

Now, just as with the 
Uffington horse, it is very dan- 
gerous to insist on comparisons between rather 
primitive and unspecialised art conventions, but 
there is, nevertheless, a striking similarity 
between the Cerne Giant’s face rendered in turf- 
and-chalk outline and the few pieces of early 
Celtic stone sculpture known in North Europe 
which represent the human face—for instance, 
those from Pfalzfeld, near Bonn, and from 
Heidelberg (Figs. 4 and 5), illustrated in 
Dr. Paul Jacobsthal’s Imagery in Early Celtic 
Art (The Clarendon Press, Oxford). Perhaps the 
staring, pop-eyed expression common to all 
three monuments is just the result of an 
unsophisticated or even incompetent artist, 
but, nevertheless, the possibility of the Cerne 
Giant preserving certain Celtic art-traditions 
side-by-side with those of the Roman provinces 
cannot be wholly dismissed. The German sculp- 
tures are probably of the 4th century B.c., 
and [I still feel, as I did when discussing the 
Cerne Giant in 1938, that it most probably dates 
from the Roman occupation of Britain, possibly 
from the 2nd century A.D. But religious con- 
ventions die hard, and the faces of gods are not 
lightly altered; primitive though the face of the 
Cerne Giant may be, it has something that 
relates it to what Dr. Paul Jacobsthal calls the 
“Celtic world of weirdness and horror’’ to which 
the German sculptures emphatically belong. 

Even though the Giant may formally rep- 
resent Hercules, I think it more than likely that 
he is essentially the representation of a Celtic 
deity of similar attributes, incorporated into 
the accommodating Roman pantheon. The 
remote valley of the Cerne brook, though not so 
far from Roman Dorchester, is hardly credible 
as the centre of an Imperial cult imposed on the 
native peasantry. The sanctuary must have 
been that of an ancient god, 
quite possibly pre-Celtic, en- 
joying a continuing prestige 
that lasted into the period of 
the Roman occupation. Then, 
perhaps for the first time in the 
history of the site’s sanctity, 
the godhead of vigour and fer- 
tility was represented in the 
great turf-cut figure within 
the formal conventions of 
Romano-British art, that un- 
fortunate style that, in R. G. 
Collingwood’s words, has ‘not 
merely the common _ vulgar 
ugliness of the Roman empire, 
but a blundering stupid ugli- 
ness that cannot even rise to 
the level of that vulgarity’’— 
within, yet perhaps not wholly 
bounded by those conventions, 
for in the vigorous oak-leaf 
outline of the club, and again 
in the haunting stare of those 
round eyes, there may remain 
something of the older Celtic 
vision that looked through 
the Mediterranean convention 
representationalism to a 
strange other-world beyond. 
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3.—THE HEAD OF THE CERNE GIANT: A DRAWING EMPHASIZING THE 


RELIEF. 


4 and 5.—EARLY CELTIC STONE 


SCULPTURES FROM PFALZFELD, NEAR BONN, AND FROM HEIDELBERG SHOWING ANALOGIES WITH THE CERNE 


The Uffington Horse and the Cerne Giant 
are the only two hill figures that can claim a 
pre-medizval date with any show of probability. 
Mr. Marples is wisely cautious or openly scep- 
tical about the claims for high antiquity put 
forward for such figures as the Wilmington Long 
Man or the Chiltern crosses, and his caution is 
commendable. One point which he makes in 
connection with the puzzling story of the West- 
bury horse, certainly remodelled from an earlier 
original during the 18th century, seems to 
me to deserve further consideration. At West- 
bury the engraving in Gough’s edition of 
Camden’s Britannia (published in 1806), which is 
based on a survey of 1772, shows a very odd 
elongated beast, replaced six years later by the 
present naturalistic animal designed by an 
appropriately-named Mr. Gee. There is evidence 
to show that there was every probability that 
the earlier creature was not more than a genera- 
tion old when Francis Wise mentioned it in 
1742, and Mr. Marples suggests that we have in 
the early Westbury figure a consciously arch- 
aistic horse, faintly reminiscent of the Uffington 
beast, cut on the hill as a piece of early 18th- 
century antiquarianism akin to the building of 
mock Gothic ruins rather later. 


GIANT’S HEAD 


This seems to me a very attractive theory, 
though not without its difficulties. The first 
decade of the 18th century would be an 
exceptionally early period for a mock-antique 
figure. True, the antiquary Browne Willis was 
gothicising the designs for Fenny Stratford 
church as early as 1713, but the building of 
actual ‘‘Gothick’’ ruins hardly got under way 
before the late 30s and early 40s of the century 
with such work as Sanderson Miller’s at Radway 
and Nicholas Revett’s at Medmenham. The 
nearest parallel to making a bogus ‘‘Saxon”’ or 
‘British’? horse would be the erection of mock 
megaliths (such as the Druid’s Temple near 
Masham in Yorkshire), but I do not know of any 
such structures being built in the first half of 
the century, and suspect that the re-erection 
in 1788 of a genuine megalithic monument 
from Jersey at Park Place, Henley-on-Thames, 
may have contributed to the idea of creating 
such romantic antiquities completely de novo. 
However that may be, it is not, of course, im- 
possible that some local antiquary conceived 
the idea of cutting the curious Westbury horse 
in imitation of what he imagined a really ancient 
hill figure should look like. 

There is one small point which might or 


might not be significant, and that is the odd 
saddle-cloth with which the figure was adorned. 
William Stukeley, the antiquary, in addition to 
some very sound work on British coins carried 
out from the 1720s onward, did make some 
very speculative interpretations of objects 
represented on these coins and among other 
things thought that saddle-cloths were to be 
recognised among the scattered symbols that fill 
the field of the design in some instances. 

It seems just possible that the designer 
of the original Westbury horse thought 
that a _ saddle-cloth was an _ authentic 
“British’’ symbol, and added it to _ his 
dachshund-like animal to enhance its antique 
appearance. 

So the British hill figures take us through 
the whole realm of archeology and anti- 
quarianism from prehistoric times to the 
18th century. And they do not stop here, 
for if anyone should want to design a new 
White Horse, they can find in Mr. Marples’s 
book the working drawings made by his father 
for the Pewsey horse, cut in 1937. The horses 
and giants link the past to the present: they 
represent a peculiarly English tradition with its 
roots in remote antiquity. 


CORRESPONDENCE 








THREAT TO FIELD 
SPORTS 


From the Duke of Beaufort and Lord 
Middleton. 


IR,—We should like to thank those 
thousands of men and women who 
helped the British Field Sports Society 
to win such a decisive victory in the 
recent campaign for field sports. Quite 
apart from our honorary local secre- 
taries, who bore the burden of the day, 
members of local field-sports com- 
mittees and parish representatives, it 
was, as ever, the work of the individual 
which won the fight. 

In the first place, it was the half- 
crowns and five shillings from country- 
men of all stations of life which 
provided the sinews of war. Further, 
our campaign for signatures to a 
Countryman’s and Sportsman’s 
Pledge, which formed the chief weapon 
in our attack, owed its success to the 
unstinted efforts of everyone con- 
cerned, and notably to the support 
which we received from the Press. 

One word of warning: although 
suffering from a severe defeat, the 
enemy is already planning fresh 
attacks, as witness the undertaking 
obtained from the Government to set 
up an enquiry into cruelty to wild 
animals. We welcome this enquiry 
wholeheartedly, as we believe that 
only by such means can the general 
public be made to realise the menda- 


cious grounds upon which so many 
attacks on field sports are based. 
Continued vigilance, however, com- 
bined with vigour in attack, must be 
our watchword, and for this—provided 
support is maintained—we believe 
that sportsmen can rely on the Society. 
—BEAuFORT, President, MIDDLETON, 
Chairman, British Field Sports Society, 
51, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


70 DEGREES IN THE 
HIGHLANDS 

S1r,—At my forest lodge 5144 miles 
north of this house, adjacent to 
the celebrated Gaick Deer forest, 
on the  Perth-Inverness county 
boundary, 1,500 ft. above sea level, 
the midday temperature on March 6 
stood at 70 degs. for half an hour. 
The bees, mistaking the unexpected 
heat for the summer, came out in 
large numbers, only to die as they 
alighted in the snow. That night the 
thermometer registered 23 degs. of 
frost.—R. PILKINGTON (Major), Dal- 
nacavdoch, Blaiy Atholl, Perthshire. 


DEVON DOZENS 


Str,—An entry ror March, 1590, in 
the Customs Port Book of Dartmouth, 
Devon, refers to the export of wrap- 
pers and Devon dozens by one 
Nicholas Newman, a merchant of 
Totnes, to La Rochelle, in France. 
From other references to Devon dozens 
about that time it seems that they 
were cloth of some sort. Can you tell 


me anything more about them ?— 
RaLpu Newman, 11, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 

(The New English Dictionary 
defines dozen in this special sense as 
“a kind of kersey or coarse woollen 
cloth.” An Act of Edward VI 
ordained that ‘all Devonshire Kersies 
called Dozens . .. shall contain in 
Length at the Water between twelve 
and thirteen yards.”’ There were also 
Northern dozens.—ED.] 


TREES AS WAR 
MEMORIALS 
S1r,—With reference to the letter in 
your issue of February 18 on trees as 
war memorials, it may interest you to 
know that pin oaks and planes were 
planted in Philadelphia in memory of 

men killed in the 1914-18 war. 

These trees, now thirtv to forty 
feet high, extend in a double row on 
either side of Franklin Boulevard for 
half a mile. 

Franklin Boulevard leads_ to 
Fairmount Park where, on St. George’s 
Hill, a planting of various oaks has 
now been made as a memorial to men 
killed in the recent war.—MaeE T. 
PEASE (Mrs.), Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


A DIFFERENT PLAN TO 
ENLIVEN CRICKET 


Str,—I do not agree with the plan to 
enliven cricket suggested by the corre- 
spondent to your issue of March 4. 
One cannot credit any side with the 
same:score in its second innings. Rain 


or a crumbling wicket may entirely 
alter batting conditions between the 
first and second innings. 

A friend of mine (who was in the 
Eton XI just before the first war) and 
I make the following suggestion, which 
is I admit, just as revolutionary as 
that of your correspondent :— 

Let each side be given an equal 
amount of batting hours. The plan 
could apply to a two-day match, or 
in a three-day match it could work 
out as follows :— 

Monday 
A side bats from 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 
B 2 p.m.-4 p.m. 


” ” ” 


A -s 5» #415p.m.-6.15 p.m. 
Tuesday 
B side bats from 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 
1s » 2p.m.-4 p.m. 
Ce ee 
Wednesday 
A side bats from 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 
” » 2p.m.-4p.m. 


This allows an hour for luncheon 
and a quarter of an hour between inn- 
ings and no tea interval is needed. Each 
side in turn bats on a possible early 
morning dew, and each bats in an 
evening light. Either side, if it 
declared, would forfeit its balance of 
batting time to the other side, or if 
dismissed before the end of its batting 
period, would forfeit the balance of its 
batting time to the other side. 

A short batting period lost by one 
side owing to rain or bad light could be 
deducted from the other side’s next 
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A HIGHWAYMAN’S HIDING-PLACE? 
See letter: The Dick Turpin of the Oxford Road 


batting period. If the whole of one day 
were lost by rain, that day’s pro- 
gramme would take place the following 
day. If any day or days were lost by 
rain, the match would be decided on 
the completed batting periods. I have 
suggested 4 p.m. as the end of play on 
the third day, so that if there has been 
a stoppage of play owing to weather 
there is a margin of time up to 6.15 
p-m. or 6.30 p.m. If that margin of 
time is not required, it gives county 
players more time to get away for their 
next match. 

A batsman not out in the first 
period would continue his innings in 
the next period, but no batsman out 
could bat again until the whole of his 
side has had an innings. 

I believe that the above sugges- 
tion, although obviously open to 
criticism and improvement, would 
brighten county cricket by attempts at 
quick scaring, and would do away with 
draws or playing for a draw, because 
the result of the match would be 
decided by the total number of runs 
scored during the equal batting 
periods. I admit that it is revolu- 
tionary, and I hope that I shall not be 
called upon to resign my membership 
of the M.C.C. in consequence ! 
ROMER BaGGALLay, Lt.-Col. (Capt., 
Derbyshire, 1913-14 and 1919), 16, 
Donovan Court, Drayton Gardens, 
S.W.10. ; 


DAYS IN THE MONTH 
S1r,—The rhyme “30 days hath Sep- 
tember, etc.’’ is familiar, but the fol- 
lowing version is, I think, not so well 
known It comes from a Quaker 
school in Yorkshire (civca 1830)— 
hence the avoidance of the pagan no- 
menclature and the substitution of 


“fourth,”’ 

months 
To what in ev'ry Month amount 
Its sum of Days we thus may count; 
The fourth, eleventh, ninth and sixt, 
To 30 days in each are fixt; 
The second twenty-eight alone; 
And all the rest have thirty-one; 
But when ’tiz Leap Year we assign 
Unto the second twenty-nine. 

G. M., York. 


THE DICK TURPIN OF 
THE OXFORD ROAD 


S1r,—During recent improvements toa 
hotel at Gerrard’s Cross, Buckingham- 
shire, a great deal ot 17th-century 
timber and moulded beams was un- 
covered and a small room, approached 
by a narrow staircase, hidden under 
the roof-tree, was put into habitable 
order. On a recent visit to the hotel 
I was told that this room is known 
locally as Jack Shrimpton’s hiding- 
place. Can any of your readers add to 
the following details about this high- 
wayman, who was, apparently, the 
Dick Turpin of the Oxford Road ? 

He was a native of Penn who took 
to the road, and his most notorious 
exploit was the robbery, with his 
brother, landlord of an inn at Woo- 
burn, near Bourne End, of the Oxford 
coach on “‘ Gerrards Heath,’’ one Sun- 
day afternoon. The passengers were 
robbed of 150 guineas. He was even- 
tually hanged at St. Michael’s Hill in 
1713. 

Is there any proof that he was 
the leader of a gang of sixteen high- 
waymen, who, in December 1691, held 
up the Worcester Wagon on Gerrards 
Cross Common when it was taking 
£4,000 of tax money to the King in 
London? The wagon was about a mile 


“ninth,”’ etc., to identify the 
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from the hotel, toiling through a sea 
of mud in the late afternoon. The 
mounted guard rode on ahead to the 
inn, leaving only two men with the 
‘coach. These two had laid their blun- 
derbusses inside and were walking 
ahead of the coach-team to aid the 
horses, which were hock-deep in mud, 
when the sixteen highwaymen gal- 
loped out of the bushes, held up the 
coach and, according to one account, 
got away with only £2,500 of the total 
£4,000, which was as much specie as 
they could carry. 

“It appears that Shrimpton made 
his headquarters at the hotel and was 
probably in league with the landlord. 
Two years later the Mr. Penn from 
whose family Pennsylvania takes its 
name was robbed in April at the same 
spot. Again one would like to know 
if Jack Shrimpton was the robber. He 
appears to have been a man of con- 
siderable character and unquestioned 
king of the footpads and highwaymen 
who then infested the lonely heaths 
that lay between Uxbridge and 
Beaconsfield. His hiding-place is of 
considerable interest, since there is 
a trap-door above the four-poster bed- 
head through which a man could 
escape and another small door in one 
wall which offered an outlet under 
the rafters.—J. WENTWORTH Day, 
Ingatestone, Essex. 


A CHURCH IN A 
FARM-YARD 


Sir,—At Chilcombe, 
about five miles east of 
Bridport, Dorset, on a 
gated by-road which 
must deter most motor- 
ists, isa diminutive 13th- 
century church of un- 
common interest. There 
is no village (in its 
loneliness the church 
seems Welsh rather than 
English) but only a for- 
mer manor house dated 
1578 and now a farm- 
house. The church, in- 
deed, may be fairly de- 
scribed as standing in 
the farm-yard. 

The font is consider- 


ably older than the 
church, as my _ photo- 
graphs indicate, with 
cable, foliage and 
tongue-shaped orna- 
ment. The reredos is 


made of a panel of cedar set in 
oak, and on the cedar are depicted the 
Scourging, the Crucifixion, and the 
Resurrection. Local tradition (and 
various guidebooks) hold that this 
cedar came from a wrecked ship of 
the Spanish Armada. When I saw it, 
in a bad light, without a guidebook 
and without actually touching it, 
I imagined the decoration to be burnt 
with a red-hot iron, after the manner 
used on many cedar chests, but one 
book says that the pictures are 





CHILCOMBE CHURCH, DORSET AND (right) THE FONT 


See letter: A Church in a Farm-yard 


“drawn in ink.’’ Perhaps some of 
your readers will know if the last 
statement is correct, and also if the 
work is English. That is, if the panel 
is Spanish, was it already decorated 
when it was salvaged, or afterwards? 

The situation of Chilcombe is 
uncommonly beautiful and the place 
is well worth a visit. At the foot of 
the hill, nearer the sea, is a dipper- 
haunted stream.—J. D. U. W., 
Abingdon, Berks. 


SYMBOL OF A FAIR? 


Sir,—I enclose a drawing of a lead 
hand dug up in a garden at Blyth- 
burgh, Suffolk, and in the possession 
of Miss M. Janet Becker, who exhibited 
it at the Bygone Blythburgh exhibi- 
tion at Ipswich Art Gallery in 1946. 
The back of the hand is flat, and the 
palm is moulded as if an actual cast 
and has been painted. Cuts in the 
hand are indicated on the drawing by 
lines. 

Miss Becker thought this hand 
was used as a charm against witch- 
craft (but that it was not part of a 
crucifix) and asked for suggestions as 
to its age and use. Some thought it 


to be a votive offering, but I believe 
that it was the symbol of a fair. 
Perhaps your readers may have other 
suggestions to offer. 





A LEAD HAND DUG UP IN A GARDEN AT 
BLYTHBURGH, SUFFOLK. 


(Approximately 
one-third actual size) 
See letter: Symbol of a Fair? 


A writer in the Journal of the 
Chester Archeological Society says the 
use of a hand or glove was an ancient 
Saxon custom, whereby permission to 
hold market or fair had first to be 
obtained from a local judge, and then 
to be ratified by the king, who sent 
one of his gloves as a token of appro- 
val. It is well known that a fair held 
on Trinity Monday at Southampton 
was opened by the hoisting of a glove 
or gloved hand, and dissolved by its 
removal. 

Miss Christine Hole, in her 
English Customs and Usage, says that 
at Exeter Lammas Fair an enormous 
stuffed glove was carried in procession 
through the streets at the top of a long 
pole decorated with ribbons and 
flowers. As soon as it was placed on 
the Guildhall roof the fair began. 
Again, in Chester a carved and 
painted hand was displayed on St. 
Peter’s Church during summer and 
autumn fairs, and was last hung there 
about the middle of the 19th century. 
This Chester hand, which was left to 
the Corporation of Liverpool by a col- 
lector who had acquired it, had a 
metal ring and hook at the wrist, 
evidently for hoisting on to a pole. 

The hole in the palm of the 
Blythburgh hand may well have been 
originally made so that the hand could 
be suspended from a hook on a staff or 
a pole, and have been the symbol for 
declaring one of the two, or both, 
annual fairs which Thomas Gardner 
records in his History of Blythburgh 
(1754). He added that the disuse of 
the fair, held on the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, anteceded the 

(Continued on page 683) 
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ges \lo an Upening .Night 
. 2 


A “first night” ...a Premiere Night. Curtain 


calls 





autographs, photographs, paragraphs of 
praise. An Opening Night. And another occasion 
to wear your Tescan Beaver Lamb coat with 
surety and distinction. So smooth and soft — so 


and for 





richly coloured. A coat for tonight 
} tomorrow, too. In 
addition to Tescan 
Beaver Lamb, you can 
now obtain Tescan 
Embros and several other 


lovely new finishes in 





Tescan Beaver Lamb 


Sheared Lamb. Look for 
the Tescan label when 


choosing your new coat. 








Tescan Embros 
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A Really Luxurious 3-Piece Suite 
upholstered with “DUNLOPILLO” 





The Superior 


hae suite, including the loose reversible cushions, is fully upholstered with 
**Dunlopillo”” Latex Foam cushioning that gives supreme comfort, ever- 
lasting wear, and always retains its shape. Covered in hardwearing tapestry 
or moquette this is the most luxurious suite yet made. 


3-seater Settee 3-piece Suite Easy Chair 
6ft. 10in. complete 3ft. 6in. 
£62 12s. £134 8s. 6d. £38 13s. 


Free delivery in U.K. 
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WHITEHALL 4731. 





A George I plain silver Coffee Pot, made in London in 1715 
by Richard Bayley. 


Height 94”. Gross weight 25 ozs. 























MITCHELL GALLERIES 
LTD. 


Established 1870 
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Water-colour drawing 
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birth of its oldest inhabitants.—Iba S. 
CrRITTEN, The Manor House, South- 
old, Suffolk. 


AN OPEN FIELD IN 
SHROPSHIRE 


I found your article What is 
Ridge-and-Farrow? (March 4) of par- 
ticular interest, as what must have been 
a solitary example of ridge-and-furrow 
continued in the Shropshire village 
of Shawbury until very recent years. 
Opposite the house where I live 
is a field (now built on) which bore the 
local name of The Kronkil. (This is 
a phonetic spelling, as I never saw it 
written.) This field was cultivated in 
long, narrow strips of about 4 acre, 
and any villager with insufficient 
garden was allowed by the lord of the 
manor to have a strip, called a butt. 
I helped to pick potatoes on a Kronkil 
butt not more than 30 years ago.— 
L. FouLKEes, Shawbury, Shropshire. 


IN THE STEPS OF 
STONEWALL JACKSON 
Sir,—I was much interested in the 
solution (March 4) of clue 1 down of 

Crossword No. 994 :— 
Up the street came the. . 


SIR, 


. tread, 


Stonewall Jackson viding ahead. 
I gave “‘rebel”’ as a solution as 





A FINELY CARVED CRADLE OF THE 


EARLY 17th CENTURY 


See letter : Cradles Past and Present 


no other word was possible from the 
answers to the other appropriate clues. 
In my copy of Whittier, however, the 
missing word is shown as “level.” 
It would be interesting to know if any 
other of your readers have noticed the 
same difference. My Whittier was 
published by Frederick Warne and Co., 
Bedford Street, Strand, and was bought 
in 1903.—S. W. Coo.rison, (Col.), 
Burlton Beeches, near Shrewsbury,Salop. 

(‘The rebel tread ”’ is the reading 
accepted in The Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations.—ED.]}. 
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CRADLES PAST 
AND PRESENT 


Sir,—Apropos of Mr. 
Clifford Smith’s letter in 
your issue of last week 
about Royal cradles, the 
enclosed photograph ofa 
cradle I saw recently at 
Oxford, and which dates 
from the second quarter 
of the 17th century, may 
be of interest as it shows 
what good and careful 
workmanship was some- 
times put into cradles 
even before Carolean 
times and for non-royal 
babies. 

The subject of 
cradles caught my atten- 
tion partly because, at 
Cambridge last autumn, 
a psychologist was re- 
ported to have told an 
audience of nurses that 
he did not know why 
cradles had been virtu- 
ally suppressed or abol- 
ished within our own 
time, and he thought 
they might come back as wonderful 
inventions of modern science. As a 
mere non-psychologist and entirely 
ignorant male I should 
have thought that the 
decline of cradles was 
simply explained by the 
rise of perambulators, 
which are used ascradles. 

-W. J., Berkshire. 


SHOEING IN 
COMFORT 
Str,—With reference to 
the letter (March 4) 
about shoeing bullocks 
in the South of France, 
the same method is used 
for shoeing horses in 
Central Asia. My 
photographs show a 
mounted unit in Chinese 
Turkestan (Sinkiang) in 
their day-standings, 
tethered in the open to 
stout posts and rails of 
rough timber, and beside 
them a horse securely 
trussed up in rope slings 
to a horizontal pole 
between two _ strong 
posts, while a smith 
is shoeing the off 

foreleg. 

These horses are short and stocky, 
with thick coats and very heavy 
manes and tails, and appear to be 
a mongrel breed similar to the horses 
of the Kalmuk Cossacks.—E. H. Coss 
(Lt.-Col.), Oak House, Baughurst Bas- 
ingstoke, Hants. 


OLD TRADE SIGNS 


S1r,—One of the oldest London trade 
signs, not so far mentioned in your 
correspondence on this subject, is 
surely that of which I enclose a photo- 


LONDON SHOP SIGNS: 
AND-TWINE MAKER’S; (right) A WATCH- 
MAKER’S 


See letter : Old Trade Signs 
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(Above) A ROPE- 


graph, in Fish Street Hill, Billingsgate, 
E.C.3. This original wooden sign of 
1668, that of a firm making rope and 
twine, is finely carved with represen- 
tations of a peterboat on the Thames 
and a doublet. 

I enclose also a photograph of the 
sign, in the form of an effigy of an 
18th-century naval officer, complete 
with sextant, of a watch-making firm 
in Brompton Road, S.W.3, whose 
business has been conducted on the 
same premises since 1728.—R. D. 
BARRETT-LENNARD, 13, Lowndes 
Square, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


PIETRA COMMESSA 
AND SCAGLIOLA 


S1r,—In Mr. Arthur Oswald’s second 
article on Rudding Park, Harrogate, 
Yorkshire (February 11), there are 
illustrated a pair of French cabinets 
of Louis XVI period, decorated with 
panels of birds and flowers. From the 
photographs these panels appear to be 
examples of that rarely seen decora- 
tion composed of coloured marble- 


like substances inlaid in a_ black 
ground. 


Interesting features of this inlay 
are that it is found in furniture of 
widely differing dates, from late 17th 
century to the second half of the 
18th century. It is also not confined 
to that of any one country. Presum- 
ably the cabinet-makers secured these 
panels ready made up for inclusion 
in examples of their work. It is evi- 
dent that they were highly valued, as 
they are always inserted in furniture 
of fine quality. 

Apart from the cabinets at Rud- 
ding Park, the only other examples of 
this decoration known to me are a 
black lacquer cabinet of drawers and 
stand at Preston Manor, Brighton, 
where it is described as Florentine 
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mosaic, and a mahogany tallboy cabi- 
net of drawers which passed last year 
through the hands of a leading London 
art dealer, who described it as Italian 
inlaid marble. 


It is possible that these panels 
are made of scagliola, a composition 
of plaster and ground marbles. Of this 
process John Evelyn, the diarist, 
wrote: “I have frequently wondered 
that we never practised this in Eng- 
land for cabinets,’’ and Robert Adam, 
the architect, is said to have “ designed 
a cabinet for Kimbolton Castle to 
receive eleven pieces of scagliola land- 
skips.” 

It would be interesting to know 
if you or any of your readers can give 
accurate information on the substance 
and origin of this decoration.—R. H. 
NEWSHOLME, Withens, Oakworth, near 
Keighley, Yorkshire. 


There were two kinds of Italian 
decoration, one using hard stones 
and the other paste. In the first, known 
as pietra commessa, marbles and 
rare stones were shaped and combined 
to form a mosaic. The shaped pieces 
were chosen to resemble as nearly as 
possible the object intended to be 
represented. Favourite subjects were 
birds and fruit. A full account of this 
work is to be found in Zobi, Notizie 
storiche sull’ ovigine e progressi det lavori 
di commesso e pietre Dure, Florence, 
2nd ed., 1853. The work, centring in 
Florence, was much admired in the 
17th and 18th centuries, and there are 
many examples in English country 
houses (for example, at Newby, York- 
shire, Badminton, Gloucestershire, and 
Stourhead, Wiltshire). An imitation 
of pietra commessa was carried on at 





HORSES IN SINKIANG AT THEIR DAY STANDINGS AND (right) ONE BEING SHOED 


See letter : Shoeing in Comfort 
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the Gobelins, and is described by 
Germain Brice in Description de Paris, 
1725. Evelyn, when in Florence in 
1645, records the names of famous 
artists in petra commessa, and English 
visitors aumired the later productions 
of the Florentine artists extravagantly. 
Scagliola is a composition of ground 
plaster of Paris, mixed with a solution 
of glue and coloured to imitate 
marble. This was extensively used 
in the 18th century for marble 
slabs for table-tops. Towards the end 
of the 18th century the manufacture 
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“IT’S A WAY WE HAVE IN 
THE ARMY ’”’ 


Srtr,—Apropos of Captain Granville 
Soames’s letter of March 4, neither the 
“head man’’ nor his comrades belonged 
to the Depot, Royal Fusiliers—the 
only Royal Fusiliers at Hounslow, 
Middlesex. I understand that, in fact, 
they belonged to a T.A. Unit. 

I feel it is a pity that the facts of 
this matter were not investigated 
before his letter was published. Such 
letters can only do harm to the Regu- 
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self say that the men were members 
of the Royal Fusiliers stationed in 
Hounslow. He merely reported their 
own statement that this was so—and 
cast doubts on its veracity.—ED.] 


SHORT-LIVED FAME 
Str,—In my review of Mr. William 
Gaunt’s The March of the Moderns 
(March 11), two persons, hitherto 
unknown, awake, like Byron, to find 
themselves famous. These are Lickest 
and Jury. Lickest is permitted to 
express opinions concerning the paint- 
ing of the Post-Impressionists, and 





unless as Sickert and Jung; the 
names they bore before their new 
forms were begotten in an intrigu: 
between the printer and my hand- 
writing, whose conduct hitherto has 
been considered _ irreproachable.— 
HowarRD SPRING, Falmouth, Cornwall. 


THE FIRST LETTER HOME 
Sir,—By way of contrast to the 
schoolboys’ letters you have lately 
published, my son’s first letter from 
his prep. school may amuse your 
readers :— 

Dere Mum and Dad, 


was set up in England by two firms, 
Richter and Bartoli, and Vincent 
Bellman, and these firms’ were 
employed in making pillars, columns 
and pedestals in imitation of 
marble.—ED.] 


(Major), 


lar Army in general and to the Royal 
Fusiliers, the depot of which I com- Jury appears in connection with Skool is much niser than 
Freud. I assure you that, like better 
men before them, these two are making 
their ‘‘sole public appearance.”’ They 
shall trouble your pages no more 


mand, in particular.—G. H. HopcGson, 
O.C. Regimental 
Royal Fusiliers, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

{Our correspondent did not him- 


Depot, 


I thort. 
Your loving Rodney. 
—ETHEL E. Purpon (Mrs.), Lodge 
Park, Freshford, Co. Kilkenny, Ireland. 


THE WAY OF A GOAT <= By RICHARD LEIGHTON 


AVING bought a caravan from a gypsy, 

H I toyed with the idea of buying a goat. 

A farm-hand helped me to make up my 

mind. ‘‘ Ye ought to ’ave a goat, mister,” said 
he. “A caravan ain’t complete without one.” 

The milk shortage was acute; a goat was the 
obvious solution. “‘You can buy one for ten 
bob,” continued my adviser, ‘‘but don’t give 
more than fifteen.” 

I scoured the countryside on a cycle and 
soon learned that a goat was not easily come by. 
At last I heard that a farmer’s daughter had one 
for sale. Thither I went. I found the girl 
working in the coolness of a dairy. 

“I hear you have a goat for sale,” I said. 

““Yes,”’ she replied. ‘‘Tom Bocger told me 
you wanted one. You’re from that caravan up 
the road, aren’t you?”’ 

aes. 

She left her work and led the way to a 
meadow. The goat, tethered in the shade of a 
tree, was a thin creature, black and brown with 
white markings. I noticed she was hornless, and 
for that reason I liked her; she could do little 
damage. 

“Have you ever milked a goat?”’ asked the 
girl. 

“No, but I tried to milk a cow when I was 
a boy,” I replied. “‘I think I have the right idea.” 

“To be quite frank,” continued the girl 
—and she did look frank—‘“I sold this goat toa 
man a fortnight ago, and he brought her back 
because he could not milk her. D’you see, goats 
are ‘one man’ creatures; they get used to one 
person milking them and object to anyone else.”’ 

I said I understood, and stroked the goat 
on the head. She regarded me with suspicion. 
I enquired about the price. 

“Father says I am not to part with her for 
less than five pounds,” said the girl. 

I paid her the money, and she promised to 
deliver the goat in her father’s trailer next day. 
As I turned to go she called out, “‘ Remember, if 
you find you can’t milk her I’ll take her back 
and return the money.” I felt I had met 
honesty. 

* * * 

She brought the goat next day and we 
tethered her on a nice patch of succulent grass 
near the caravan. My wife decided to call her 
Jenny. And Jenny soon showed disapproval of 
her new home. She tugged furiously at her 
chain, and bleated piteously. We tried to pacify 
her with choice leaves from the overhanging 
trees. She repelled us with looks of loathing. 

As darkness approached, her cries became 
louder, and I decided to put her in an empty 
pig-sty in some dilapidated farm buildings 
near by. I prepared a bed of clean wheat straw 
tor her. When I released her from the tether- 
peg she pulled me clean off my legs. I little knew 
the strength of a goat. 

At last we reached the sty, and, after 
cautiously sniffing every inch of it, she settled 
down to a supper of crushed oats. 

Next morning, not very confident in my 
milking ability, I walked through the dew- 
drenched grass to the sty and found Jenny eager 
to leave her quarters. I took her by the collar 
and she dragged me swiftly through the filthy 
farm-yard. I was no longer surprised that goats 
can pull go-carts laden with fat children. 

I tied her to a wheel of the caravan, and 


after placing before her another meal of crushed 
oats, I knelt beside her and put a clean saucepan 
under her udder. She immediately tucked her 
fore-legs under her and knelt down. Her 
awkward position, however, did not deter me. 
I proceeded to milk her. My wife watched me 
admiringly as I drew off about a pint of rich, 
creamy milk. Then Jenny rose from her kneel- 
ing posture, looked round at the saucepan, and 
deliberately kicked it over. The milk flowed 
about my knees and soaked into the ground. I 
blamed my wife for standing watching the 
delicate operation of milking. I explained that 
goats disliked being watched. 

Jenny then decided to lie down full length 
and resist every attempt to milk her. I stroked 
her stomach to coax her into milking mood. She 
gazed at me with stubborn eyes as if to say, “‘I’d 
rather die than submit.’’ So I left her alone for 
ten minutes to see what she would do. Presently 
she rose to her feet and resumed her breakfast. 
I also rose, and resumed trying to milk her. 
More lying down, more kicking over of the 
saucepan; and when at last her udder was dry, 
the perspiration dripped from my brow, and I 
handed my wife a saucepan containing about a 
quarter of a pint of milk mixed with bits of 
grass. 


As for Jenny, she seemed well satisfied with 
the result. She finished her breakfast and settled 
down to chew the cud contentedly. 

A gypsy appeared suddenly on the scene. 
“Got a goat, guv?”’ he asked as he stood gazing 
at her, “ Yes.” 

““We got one, too,” he said. “Gives six 
pints a day. Tell yer wot, guv. If yer want 
plenty of milk, tie her to a blackberry bush and 
give her a bucket of water. She’ll give twice 
as much.” 

I thanked him for the tip and gave him a 
cigarette. Any advice was welcome. 

It was not long, however, before we came 
across a book on goat keeping. It told us all 
about them, how to house them, feed them, and 
care for them generally. And Jenny put on 
weight under the new regimen. Soon her coat 
took on a healthy gloss. Moreover, by unlimited 
patience, we trained her to jump on to a bench 
to be milked, thus saving many a backache. 

Gradually the number of times she kicked 
the milk over became fewer. She still does it 
occasionally; it seems to be a trick that will 
never be completely eradicated. Perhaps it is 
her way of retaining just a little self respect. 
After all, she has a right to something for giving 
five pints of milk a day. 


TREES OF OUR ROADSIDES 


By BRUCE URQUHART 


HILE Town and Country Planning 
\ \ experts are emphasising the importance 
of trees to the landscape, landowners 
will inevitably become less inclined to bear the 
burden of risk now involved by the ownership 
of trees along roads and lanes. As a result of 
recent cases in the higher courts, the law now 
regards a tree which falls and damages a passer- 
by as the responsibility of the owner. 
All the plaintiffs must do is to prove, after 
a tree’s fall, that the tree was dangerous owing 
to some defect in its structure. Thus trees that 
appear perfectly healthy, as in the case of the 
elm which fell recently in St. John’s Wood, 
N.W. (claimer and wife versus N. London Trust, 
Ltd.). may, on falling, reveal signs of butt-rot. 


Decay is mainly caused by fungi, either 
parasitic on the living cells of a plant, or, more 
commonly, saprophytic and disintegrating the 
dead wood structure. A very great number of 
large trees are infected by some fungi or another. 
Some may not be apparent without boring into 
the tree, or without examining samples of the 
wood under a microscope; others may be 
apparent by their mushroom-like fruit and may 
yet not mean that the tree is in a dangerous 
condition. 

A few years before the war I remember a 
beech in an estate in Hampshire which appeared 
to be dead, without a leaf upon it. One 
summer day it shed a branch upon a tarmer 
who had built a haystack beneath it, and killed 
him. 

The court ruled that the owner of the tree 
was not responsible since no one had complained 
about the state of the tree or asked for its 
removal; nor was it certain this particular tree 
was in a more dangerous state than many other 
trees on which there were leafless and dead 


branches. After all, timber itself is dead, and 
until a dead tree is affected by insects or fungi 
it may be no more dangerous than a beam over 
your head. Thus, it used to be the law that 
prior notice to the owner of a tree that it was 
thought to be dangerous rendered him liable 
should any subsequent claim arise. Now the 
owner may be liable for any claims that arise 
from trees which on falling or breaking show 
internal signs of decay. 

The owner of large and mature or semi- 
mature trees near public ways, therefore, should 
inspect them very caretully, and perhaps obtain 
expert advice on their state of health. I have 
inspected many such trees, and it is often 
extremely difficult to give a clean bill of health 
to trees over a hundred years old. These trees 
may stand safely for another fifty or a hundred 
years, but they may still have to be scheduled 
as unsafe because of butt-rot or heavy over- 
hanging limbs. 

The tree owner should, therefore, either 
insure himself against claims or simply cut the 
trees down. There is a limit to the number of 
burdens a landowner has to bear in the public 
interest. For example, how much of our land- 
scape’s beauty has been saved by altruistic 
owners who refused to develop the land for 
building and were rewarded by a subsequent 
loss in its value. 

It is suggested that rather than allow all 
our fine hedgerow and road-side trees of any 
size to disappear, an owner who feels he has 
any risks of damage by falling trees should 
notify the Local Planning authority that he 
intends to remove all such trees and that the 
Planning authority should then decide if in the 
public interest the trees should remain. If the 
answer is in the affirmative, the responsibility 
would no longer be the owner’s. 
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Swing-back coats at their newest ! 
See our Spring collection in camel, 
tweeds and gaberdines. So graceful, 
so good-looking, so suitable for town 
or country. Belted and fitting styles 
are also available. 

Take your pick from a range of 


brilliant colours and delicate neutrals 


100 Regent Street LOO 


REGent 4114 


Aquascutum Clothes are also available in your town. 
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SHIPS IN MINIATURE 


great wars among the shipping 

of the world has its parallel in 
miniature in the destruction which 
befell so many of the little ships 
which were the product of the 
seaman’s leisure through many cen- 
turies. The loss of the Trinity House 
collection of maritime treasures— 
among them the model of the Loyal 
London, probably the finest example 
of the builder’s model in existence 
——was but one among many. More 
than one private collection gathered 
with cost and care went the same 
way; and how many _ individual 
specimens treasured in the homes of 
seafaring families fell victims to 
the blitz no one will ever know. 

It must be admitted that the 
undiscriminating cult in ship models 
which prevailed before the war 
tended to be overdone. All sorts of 


[ee havoc wrought by two 





by jet workers from Dieppe 
pressed into the Navy of France 
and ivory carvers from West Africa, 
with possibly a sprinkling of men 
who had served in whalers in the 
South Seas. Generally the model- 
makers worked in a kind of syndic- 
ate, and the money they earned, 
when divided among them, must 
have been a welcome addition to 
their available finances for the 
provision of such extra comforts 
as tobacco and snuff and extra 
clothing. Probably a good many 
models were commissioned by local 
gentry who wanted one of a partic- 
ular ship. It would be interesting 
to know what was originally paid 
for them; and it is more than 
likely that the price would be such 
as to make the modern collector’s 
mouth water. 

One of the most interesting 


rough sailor-models, worse still, — : items in this collection is the large 
preposterous Golden Hyndes and BONE-AND-IVORY MODEL OF H.M.S. BRITANNIA: model of the Britannia, so well 
Mayflowers like nothing in Heaven’ gone of the examples of ship-models on view at an exhibition known as the nursery of the 
or earth, commanded what we should Navy’s officers through many 


now term black-market prices. But 

even then good models had become very limited 
in number, and it is likely that inva few years 
few will remain outside collectors’ hands. 

The small but excellent collection of models 
now on view at the Parker Galleries in Albe- 
marle Street, W.1, has therefore a special and 
in a way a poignant interest. It is very largely 
(though not entirely) made up of what are 
actually bone models, though they are often 
popularly, and quite incorrectly, termed ‘“‘ivory”’ 
models, usually the work of French prisoners- 
of-war during the Napoleonic Wars. 

These little ships are, of course, in a class 
of their own, though they come under the 
general heading of sailor-models, as_ distinct 
from builders’, or scale, models, or those pro- 
duced during recent years by various clubs and 
societies of model-making enthusiasts both in 
this country and in America. It is the fashion 
among some people to use the term “sailor- 
model’”’ with a measure of contempt; and 
beyond doubt the sailor’s model is seldom reli- 
able as an actual representation of the ship she 
portrays in the sense that the builder’s model 
is reliable. But to my thinking she gains in the 
feeling of life and of the touch of creative art 
which informs even the humblest of her kind, 
and which is so often lost in the exact and accur- 
ate reproduction, perfect in scale and impec- 
cable in workmanship, of the expert model- 
maker. I have seen many models of the Cuity 
Sark, constructed with the closest attention to 
mathematical correctness, which yet did not 
convey in the slightest degree that quality of 
almost bird-like life so characteristic of that 
great little ship in the worst days of her foreign 
servitude. 

The sailor represented his ship as he saw 
her. And that is probably the reason why the 
masts in most sailor-made models are nearly 
always impossibly tall. They are also very fre- 
quently set much too close together in the hull, 
and the hull, especially in the underwater lines, 
is usually much too light and slender. This is 
the case with most bone ships; it is, for example, 
very noticeable in the models of the Achille and 
the Gloucester in the Parker Galleries collection. 
I remember a model I once knew of the Achille, 
the work of a British seaman who had fought 
at Trafalgar, and who was, I believe, a ship- 
wright. The difference in the height of the 
masts, as I remember, was very noticeable. 
The great value of these bone ships to the 
marine student is, however, in the wealth of 
their detail. Bollards, pin-rails, capstans, har- 
ness casks, coils of rope, gingerbread work on 
bow and stern, and the hundred-and-one small 
things which went to make up the deck of a 
ship-of-the-line a hundred and fifty years ago 
are here set out with meticulous care and 
accuracy, so that it is possible with the help of 
a magnifying glass to obtain a complete picture 
of the scene as it was. 


now being held in London 


It is generally stated that the prisoner 
models were made from beef-bones “‘ saved from 
the prisoners’ rations,’’ an expression which, at 
the present time, is apt to convey rather a 
wrong meaning. The fact probably was that 
there was no shortage of the raw material for 
what was undoubtedly a flourishing industry 
among the nation’s involuntary guests at 
Porchester, Princetown and elsewhere. England 
knew no shortage of meat even in time of war, 
and though the prisoners’ beef may not have 
been prime, it was probably plentiful enough. 
It may also be surmised that horse-flesh may 
have figured on the bill of fare at times, and 
that the hair used for the rigging of some of the 
models may have been derived from horses. 

Most of the bone carving was done 


NEW BOOKS 





generations. This model dates from 
post-Napoleonic days, and the theory is put 
forward in the catalogue that it was the 
work of a prisoner-of-war who elected to remain 
in England after the end of hostilities. The sug- 
gestion is of course possible, but it seems hardly 
probable. There must have been plenty of 
English prisoners in France who had learned 
the art of making bone models, or who had 
picked it up from prisoners on parole in this 
country. 

Little ships how much hope, and 
despair, and homesick longing may have gone 
into their making! It is, I think, this human 
touch which gives them their special appeal, 
apart from their intrinsic value as historical 
documents and their dainty and decorative 
charm. C. Fox SMITH. 


FOR THE GARDENER 


with the name of Sir George Stapledon, 

for it is he who has contributed more than 
any other man to the improvement of our 
meadows and pastures. For thirty years he has 
been breeding new grasses at Aberystwyth 
and, more important still, making single plant 
selections of old and familiar grasses from which 
new and better strains can be built up. 

So far we have tended to think of this work 
solely in its economic bearing upon the improve- 
ment of our farm land. In a new book 
Turf (Faber, 12s. 6d.) Mr. I. G. Lewis 
points out that some of the Aberystwyth grasses 
have precisely those qualities for which lawn 
makers are constantly searching. Freedom in 
tillering is as much a good quality in a lawn 
grass as in one which is to form a pasture, for it 
ensures a dense sward and a complete smother- 
ing of weeds. 

Three of the new grasses which Mr. Lewis 
selects for special praise are the pedigree red 
fescue 5.59, the pedigree pasture timothy S.50 
and pedigree pasture perennial rye grass S.23. 
The fescue he regards as a most promising addi- 
tion to our range of grasses for the production 
of fine turf for bowling and putting greens. The 
timothy he thinks promises well for sports turf 
production, though its wearing qualities remain 
to be proved. Of the rye grass he says that it is 
capable of producing a hard-wearing and dense 
turf even when sown at a very light seed rate, 
and moreover that it retains its good qualities 
remarkably well in winter. 

Shrubs and small trees, but of one partic- 
ular kind, form the subject matter of The 
Rhododendron Year Book, 1948, published by the 
Royal Horticultural Society (8s. 6d.). This is an 
unusually well produced annual with many 
photographic illustrations and a frontispiece in 
colour. There are numerous distinguished con- 


FE wie: farmer in this country is familiar 


tributors, including Lord Aberconway, Presi- 
dent of the R.H.S., Mr. Francis Hanger, Curator 
of the R.H.S. gardens, at Wisley and Mr. 
Patrick M. Synge, Editor of R.H.S. publications. 
Special interest will centre on the article 
by Mr. F. C. Puddle on the breeding of rhododen- 
drons, for the author has himself been a most 
successful breeder of these as well as of orchids 
and was for many years in charge of Lord Aber- 
conway’s famous rhododendron collection at 
Bodnant, in North Wales. Mr. Puddle draws 
attention to the fact that both rhododendrons 
and azaleas may be split into two groups accord- 
ing to colour, the one with either red or yellow 
flowers but lacking blue, and the other with 
either blue or yellow flowers but lacking red. 
He further points out that within either of these 
colour groups it is fairly easy to make crosses 
between species—the rhododendrons may even 
be crossed with the azaleas—but that it is very 
difficult to make crosses between members of 
different colour groups. It would appear from 
this that colour likeness is of more importance 
than natural affinity, which is certainly an un- 
expected and even revolutionary conclusion. 
Two further annuals, uniform in standard 
of production with the last, are the Fruit Year 
Book and the Daffodil and Tulip Year Book. Both 
are published by the Royal Horticultural Society 
(8s. 6d.) and will be welcomed by specialists. 
By contrast, Miss Hilda M. Coley’s The 
Romance of Garden Flowers (W.H. and L. Colling- 
ridge, 30s.) is intended for everyone who has 
ever felt any interest in gardens and garden 
flowers. It is a pleasantly discursive book, at 
one time treating the reader toa little elementary 
botany, at another introducing him to folk-lore 
or reminding him of what some poet or other 
writer has had to say about the flowers we all 
grow. Moreover, it is delightfully illustrated. 
A. G. L. H. 
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THE 33-LITRE DELAHAYE 2 says. cason cisson 


time and space, I was prevented from 

carrying out a fully detailed road test, 
my recent experiences with the 314-litre Dela- 
haye cabriolet may be of interest. Present-day 
restrictions prevent the importation of this car 
into England, which, from the purely motoring 
point of view, seems a pity, as it would probably 
be sold in this country at approximately £1,000. 
The model which I tried is actually sold in the 
U.S.A. for 5,000 dollars. The Delahaye can be 
described as a truly international effort; the car 
is of French manufacture, the body is Dutch, 
and the world distributors are Selborne (May- 
fair), Ltd., who loaned the model I tried. 

The car is typical of current trends among 
quality-car manufacturers in France. Less 
attention is usually paid to extreme silence and 
smoothness, as the average purchaser of this 
type of caris interested primarily in performance. 
The engine is a straight-forward six-cylinder, 
with push-rod operated overhead valves, of 
3357 c.c. The power output is 130 brake-horse- 
power, and, as the total weight of the car is 
22% cwt. the power/weight ratio is high enough 
to guarantee an unusually good performance. 


A time and owing to the limitations of 
7~ 


This lever is of unusual type—a miniature lever 
working in a tiny gate fitted on the end of a 
small shaft coming out from the steering column. 
This brings the lever just below the steering- 
wheel rim, and all-changes can be executed by 
one finger, without the removal of the hand from 
the steering wheel. With the exception of the 
fully automatic hydraulic drive this is certainly 
the transmission system which reduces the 
possible worries of driving to a minimum. 
Partly owing to the great time-saving of 
this type of gearbox the car is among the first 
six in the world in respect of acceleration. As 
an example, I found it easily possible to reach 
60 m.p.h. from a standstill in 14 seconds, and, 
although it is only an indication of engine per- 
formance, the standard test from 10 to 30 m.p.h. 
occupied only 8 secs. on top gear, and the use of 
third gear cut the time to 5.4secs. These are out- 
standing times and that from a standstill, apart 
from out-and-out racing cars, has been bettered 
by only one car that has come my way. Seeing 
that such a car as this will be more at home on 
the long straights of the Routes Nationales, it 
is not surprising, or, to me, a disappointment, 
that the car does not feel at its best among the 





THE 3.5 LITRE DELAHAYE CABRIOLET. The hood is in the coupe de ville position 


To assist in obtaining the high power output 
three carburetters are used, so it is only reason- 
able to accept a higher petrol consumption than 
usual, as the price one must pay for the car’s 
performance. 

During most of the time the car was in my 
hands I retained the hood in the fully open 
position, but with it closed all the comfort of the 
average saloon is available. The top can be 
fixed in the coupé de ville position, that is with 
the driving seat uncovered and the rear seats 
enclosed. The bodywork is a pleasing blend of 
British and Continental taste, and retains separ- 
ate mudguards, which are being superseded in 
many cars by the current trend towards full- 
width bodies. Although the bodywork is not 
up to the highest standard of our native speci- 
alist coachbuilders in the matter of finish, it 
represents good value. 

The features of greatest interest about the 
Delahaye are the unusual, and exclusive, type of 
transmission, and the very high performance. 
The transmission is through an electro-magnetic 
epicyclic gearbox. In this there are no gear 
wheels; each gear is instead employed by en- 
gaging metal clutches, and it is the method of 
causing this engagement which is so unusual. 
Electrical current*is passed to a magnet, which 
draws the correct plate into engagement, and as 
the plates carry a slight film of oil when out of 
engagement, this causes momentary slip which 
is sufficient to avoid snatch when they come 
together. The clutch need be used only for the 
start; once the car is under way, gear changes— 
either up or down—can be performed instan- 
taneously by flicking the gear lever into place. 


frustrations of London traffic. In the wide open 
spaces of the Champs Elysée or the Place de la 
Concorde, where the police realise that the way 
to avoid traffic congestion is to keep it moving, 
the car will come to life, or better still on the 
open road, where any car should really be 
judged. 

On release from a 30 m.p.h. limit a quick- 
change down and full throttle bring all the 
power into use, and one can almost feel the car 
shaking itself loose from the restriction as the 
speed mounts rapidly, and in a surprisingly 
short time one is back at its cruising speed, 
which I should assess as just over 80 m.p.h. 
Given suitable road and traffic conditions this 
speed can be maintained for mile after mile with 
no apparent ill effects. Under slightly favour- 
able conditions over 100 m.p.h. can be reached, 
but the true maximum is 97 m.p.h. Of much 
greater importance, however, is the car’s ability 
to maintain high cruising speeds, and to regain 
those speeds after a momentary check. 

Provided the driver is not attempting to 
extract the utmost performance from the car it 
is possible to drive from a standstill to the maxi- 
mum speed without the passengers being aware 
that any gear has been changed. With the help 
of adequate brakes and good road-holding 
qualities, allied to fool-proof gear changing, a 
driver of average skill can take full advantage of 
the car’s performance without undesirable 
nerve strain. While the bodywork is of con- 
servative appearance the lines are clean, as is 
proved by the lack of wind roar, even at speeds 
between 80 and 90 m.p.h. At low speeds, or 
while manoeuvring, the steering is rather heavy, 


and the springing is firmer than most, but if t! 
car is driven in the manner for which it is in 
tended the steering is notably accurate and the 
suspension ensures stability at high speeds, even 
over indifferent surfaces. 





ANTI-DAZZLE_,_MEASURES 


The Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has recently issued a pamphet en- 
titled Interim Measures for the Prevention of 
Dazzle on Roads (H.M. Stationery Office, 6d.), 
which is of interest to all motorists. The figures 
given in it bring out the fact—previously 
stressed in Country LireE—that most of the 
dazzle troubles on our roads to-day are caused 
by the carelessness, or lack of knowledge, of 
motorists themselves. The assessors found that 
1 vehicle in 10 caused dazzle on lighted main 
roads near London, and on unlighted roads the 
figure rose to 1 in 4; that out of every 100 
vehicles causing this dazzle on unlighted roads 
near London 38 were using ‘‘dipped’’ headlamps, 
37 were using pass lights, and the remaining 
25 were using the main driving beam. That 
the low-mounted pass light is more liable to 
cause dazzle is proved by other figures which 
state that out of every 100 ‘‘dipped”’ headlamps 
17 were dazzling, whereas with pass lights the 
percentage rose to 40. 

The report stresses the point that 
correct adjustment of the existing lighting 
systems would most likely eliminate 75 per 
cent. of the present dazzling lights. This 
appears to be a grave, but justified reflection on 
the public spirit of many motorists, and it can- 
not be too strongly stressed that it is clearly 
every motorist’s duty to ensure that the lights 
on his car conform to certain standards. 

A suggested set of rules, additional to the 
present regulations, with which nobody can 
disagree, are given, and it is well that the im- 
portance of adjusting the lights with the car 
fully laden, and the tyres correctly inflated, is 
again urged. Although this point is not men- 
tioned in the pamphlet, it is the opinion of many 
experts that much of the current dazzle prob- 
lem is caused unwittingly by serious drivers who 
have had their lights correctly adjusted—but 
with the car unladen. The result is obviously 
that whenever a full load is carried the beam of 
light is raised dangerously. 

The more important rules suggested are as 
follows :—(1) Lamps of the dipping type should 
be so aligned that the maximum beam, when 
undipped, does not rise above horizontal or 
point to the right (2) Pass lights should be so 
aligned that the beam of maximum intensity is 
dipped 3 degrees below horizontal, that is, it 
should be 12% ins. below the lamp centre when 
projected on a wall 20 ft. away, and should not 
point to the right. (3) Headlamps and pass 
lights should be mounted not higher than 
3 ft. 6 ins. or lower than 2 ft. 6 ins. from the 
centre of the lamp to the ground. (4) Any lamp 
mounted less than 2 ft. from the ground should 
be used only in fog or falling snow. 

A valuable appendix to the report gives 
instructions on the method of adjusting the 
lights to the correct position, but a point worth 
repeating is that, if the work is entrusted to a 
service station, the person responsible should be 
made fully aware of the necessity of adjusting 
the lights while the car is fully laden with 
correctly inflated tyres. Habitual drivers 
covering big mileages tend to become hardened 
to bad conditions, but I was reminded of the 
dazzle problem when driving, in company with 
the famous French driver Louis Chiron, to 
Brighton one evening recently. Almost all the 
way from London he expressed with Gallic 
fluency and exactitude, his opinion of the in- 
considerate drivers we kept meeting. The 
brutal methods employed by French lorry 
drivers against dazzlers are, of course, out of the 
question, but it is the duty of every motorist to 
take every possible step to improve driving 
conditions, and so make it safer to drive at night. 
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‘‘Outwardly the Riley Car represents an extremely attractive blend 
of modern line and classic styling. Mechanically it combines traditional 
Riley features—such as hemispherical combustion chambers with inclined 
valves operated by short push rods from high camsha‘ts. Innovations in- 
clude torsion-bar independent front suspension. The result is a car of 
distinctly above-average performance — outstanding cornering and road 


holding qualities.’’—vide « The Motor” 


100 h.p. 24 litre Saloon £958, Purchase Tax £266.17.2. 
1} litre Saloon £714, Purchase Tax £199.1.8. 


Reley- ae cll aoc KE ncluctty-a0 mocliim ac Ke hows 
RILEY CCOVENTRY) LIMITED, 


COVENTRY z 
London Showrooms: ‘‘RILEY CARS'"', 55-56, PALL MALL, S.W.1. sont 


Overseas Business—Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford and 41. Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

















ROWLAND WARD’S 


SPORTING AND NATURAL HISTORY GALLERIES 


TAXIDERMY 
SPORTING PICTURES AND BOOKS 


GIFT DEPARTMENT 


PICCADILLY, 


REG 1327 


166/7, W.1 

















Farmers ! 


Gardeners ! 


CARRY YOUR LOADS WITH 
LESS EFFORT & GREATER 
PROTECTION ON 

> | 
° 























Ask your dealer for fuller 
details of India Tyres 


for all agricultural work 
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DRILL THE MODERN WAY WITH THE 


# 
Wi SEED DRILL 


FITTED TO THE ‘COLWOOD’ GARDEN TRACTOR 




























These two well-known machines 
will aid your sowing this Spring. 
The ‘Whitwood’ Seed Drill is of 
modern design, ensuring even distribution of 
the seed and accurate spacing of the rows. 
It may be used as illustrated, or as an 
independent unit with handlebars. Special 
equipment is available, enabling the ‘Whitwood’ 
to be used as an efficient artificial feriliser 
distributing unit. The change-over from drilling 
to fertilising can be easily effected in a few 
minu‘es, requiring only the addition of a hopper 
on the seed box, and replacing the seed trough 
with a fertiliser guide. Price: Drill, £7; 
* Colwood ’ Attachment, 12 6 ; Complete 
Independent Unit, including handlebars, 

£7.10.0. Fertiliser Attachments : Hopper, 

19/6; Double Guide 10/6; Single Guide 
i@? (L & R hand when two drills are coupled 
to the ‘ Colwood ’), 12/6 each. 
Prices ex works. 





‘COLWOOD’ GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


The ‘Colwood’— 
the finest single 
wheel tractor of 
its kind for 

working intensively cul- 
tivated ground — is the 
ideal machine for 
everyone with a kitchen 
garden of half an acre 


Please send me fully descriptive leaflets for the 
| ‘Whitwood’ Seed Drill and the ‘ Colwood ’ 
| Garden Tractor 


and up. Price (on steel | NAME. 

wheel) £49.15.0. Pneu- | 

matic 15 - extra. Prices 

ex works. H.P. terms 

avallatile. | ADDRESS. a 











C.L 


Os ee ee ee Bg 8 
DASHWOOD ENGINEERING LTD., EMPIRE WORKS, LONDON, S.E.20 


YOUR TRACTOR 

















IS YOUR 


SLAVE... 


provided you treat if properly 


YOU REGARD your tractor as your slave. You’ve bought and paid 
for it, and you expect to get many thousands of hours of gruelling hard 
work out of it. And so you will—it’s a magnificent machine—but 
only if you treat it properly. 


That is why, next time you drain and refill your tractor’s sump, you 
should specify Shell Tractor Oil—in the grade recommended by your 
manufacturer. The Shell Research Centre at Thornton, and the Shell 
Refineries at Stanlow and Shell Haven, are the biggest things of their 
kind in Britain—outstandingly equipped to provide your tractor with 
the lubricating oil best suited to its special needs. 


SHELL TRACTOR OIL 


LEADERSHIP IN LUBRICATION 
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FARMING NOTES 





FARM-WORKERS 


INCOLNSHIRE farmers, and 
L, indeed all others, have been 
asked by the Minister of Agri- 
culture to take on more regular farm- 
workers. There is,.he reminded them 
at Lincoln, plenty of work outside 
agriculture and the worker has a justi- 
fied claim to a regular job. If he does 
not get it he will go elsewhere. This 
applies equally to labour in committee 
pools, and Mr. Tom Williams told the 
farmers of Lincoln that if they want 
these farm-workers in the busier 
seasons they must provide winter 
work as well. This winter there have 
been as many as 730 committee 
workers in Lincoln standing idle at 
one time. Farmers are asked to take 
these men out of the committee pools 
and give them regular work. This 
appeal from the Minister is sound 
from many points of view, but in prac- 
tice the farmers of Lincoln and else- 
where who grow a big acreage of tillage 
crops need seasonal help for such jobs 
as potato lifting, at any rate until 
such time as potato-harvesting mach- 
ines are more successfully used. 
Farmers are paying substantial sums 
in unemployment insurance contri- 
butions, and as business men they 
argue that they cannot afford these 
charges and at the same time forgo 
the advantage of being able to shed 
labour at the dead seasons of the year. 
As mechanisation develops we must 
expect to see farm staffs still further 
reduced if new machines will do the 
work of the extra hands at the busiest 
seasons. Although there has been 
some seasonal unemployment during 
the last winter, I have noticed with 
pleasure the amount of hedging work 
that has been done. Many farmers 
have been using labour to tidy up 
their farms, although this work may 
not be directly profitable. There are 
some who have put off one or two men 
and have decided not to replace them 
now that the farm minimum wage is 
being increased further. This trend 
towards the more efficient use of labour 
now that we have increased mechan- 
isation seems inevitable. We just can- 
not afford to carry so many men as 
we had 10 years ago, even though 
there is a bigger acreage under the 
plough and there are more dairy cows. 


Water Supply Schemes 
S the months pass little progress is 
made with the water supply 
schemes that have been for so long 
promised to many villages and ham- 
lets that are lacking a piped supply. 
The proposal has to be approved by 
the district council and the county 
council and then by the Ministry of 
Health, and it is the final hurdle that 
seems to take so long to negotiate. 
Farm water supplies go through rather 
more quickly. But there seems to be 
a conflict between the Ministry of 
Health and the Ministry of Agriculture 
as to the division of responsibility. It 
is the Ministry of Health that subsi- 
dises water supplies for places that are 
not farms and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture that looks after farm houses, 
farm cottages, farm buildings and field 
water supplies. Mr. Tom Williams has 
promised that his Ministry will soon 
be able “to give real assistance to 
applicants who cannot get delivery of 
water pipes for approved schemes for 
laying piped water on to farms.” 
I know of one case where there has 
been eight months’ delay in getting 
pipes of any kind after the scheme had 
the final approval. The contractor has 
been ready to get on with the job, but 
he could not get the necessary pipes. 


Ground-nuts 


ARMERS here have a direct if 
secondary interest in the success of 
the Government’s ground-nuts scheme 
in East Africa. One of the products of 
the ground-nut is a high protein cattle 


cake which in ample supplies before 
the war greatly helped milk producers 
to maintain yields through the winter 
It is lack of digestible protein during 
the months when the grass is not 
growing vigorously that sets the dairy 
farmer one of his most expensive prob- 
lems to-day. We may see a little cattle 
cake coming from the East African 
ground-nuts scheme before the end of 
this year, but it will not be much. 
The original forecasts of output have 
been considerably amended now, and 
while Mr. Strachey rather hopefully 
still expects to get 600,000 tons of oil 
seed a year from the scheme, ground- 
nuts will be the crop in only five years 
out of a ten-year rotation. Sunflowers 
have been brought into the picture as 
the pioneer crop to be grown imme- 
diately after clearing the bush, and 
sunflowers do not yield so much oil 
per acre as ground-nuts or give such 
a useful residue in cattle cake. This 
600,000-tons calculation is based on 
an average yield of 750 lb. of ground- 
nuts to the acre. This may be attained, 
but the average for the first harvest 
was nearer 500 lb., and to anyone with 
farming experience it would seem more 
prudent to reckon on this basis, at 
any rate until higher yields have 
been confirmed by experience. 


Land Development 


R. STRACHEY really did not 

make the best of his case for this 
scheme in East Africa because he is 
still obsessed with the idea that this is 
a ground-nuts scheme which will 
quickly produce substantial quantities 
of margarine. It would be much better 
if he and Parliament would recognise 
frankly that land development is 
always an expensive and prolonged 
undertaking. It is the development, 
not the land, that costs the money. 
Here in our own country land as such 
has no value; indeed on any realistic 
reckoning it would have a minus value. 
We have only to reckon up the value 
of labour and resources that have been 
put into developing our countryside, 
such as roads, railways, houses, schools, 
churches, water supplies and drainage, 
over hundreds of years and set that 
total against the price of a farm, even 
at to-day’s prices, and the land will 
stand at nothing. Indeed it is worth 
recalling again that in four years 
landowners in Britain are expected 
to invest over £200 million in long-term 
improvements and developments. It 
is quite futile in East Africa, as it 
would be here, to set all this develop- 
ment expenditure against one 
particular crop. So we get talk of 
ground-nuts costing 6d. a nut, which 
really does not make sense. Carried 
through sensibly this will be a long- 
term development scheme for bringing 
2 million acresinto rotational farming. 


Cow-shed Labour 


OME interesting points are brought 
\J out in a report from the Cambridge 
University Department of Agriculture 
on Labour Organisation in Milk Pro- 
duction. As would be expected large 
herds tend to use less labour per cow 
than small herds and machine-milked 
herds use less labour than hand-milked 
herds. Indeed there is evidence that 
the use of a machine may be justified 
in a herd as small as ten cows. The 
most important finding in these days 
of rising wages is that the saving of 
labour was greatest where a_ walk- 
through parlour is used. There the 
cows required on an average 43 man- 
hours or only three-quarters of the 
labour of the cows kept in a cow-shed. 
It is, I think, common experience that 
milk yields are not so high where a 
walk-through parlour is used and it is 
difficult to ration the cows individually, 
but the tending of dairy cows employs 
more labour than any other single 
operation in farming. CINCINNATUS. 








THE ESTATE MARKET 
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FIRST PLANNING 
ACT PURCHASE 


grow.” The Central Land 

Board’s first compulsory pur- 
chase order under the Town and 
Country Planning Act authorises the 
acquisition of a plot of land “having 
a frontage of approximately 62 ft. and 
a depth of approximately 139 ft. 6 ins., 
on the north-east side of Southcroft 
Road in the Urban District of Orping- 
ton, Kent. ...’’ The order is likely 
to provide a test case the answer to 
which will determine the future of 
land all over the country, since it 
marks the first use of the Government’s 
power to acquire land at ‘‘existing 
use’’ value in exchange for an undeter- 
mined payment from the £300,000,000 
fund which has been set aside to com- 
pensate owners for the loss of develop- 
ment value. 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 

HE Orpington site, although it 

comprises only about one-fifth of 
an acre, provides a typical example 
of the effect that the Town and 
Country Planning Act is likely to have 
on property-owners. The open market 
value of the plot has been assessed at 
approximately £300; the present 
owners are reported to have said that 
it cost them more than £100; and the 
existing use value is thought to be 
between £10 and £15. The owners 
have announced their intention of con- 
testing the order, and if they do so 
a public enquiry will be held by the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning. 


NEW ASPECT OF £300,000,000 
FUND 
VER since the Town and Country 

Planning Act came into effect 
there has been speculation as to 
whether the £300,000,000 fund set 
aside by the Government to compen- 
sate property-owners for loss of de- 
velopment value would be sufficient 
to meet in full the demands that 
would be made upon it. Most people, 
even if they were doubtful whether 
the sum chosen would prove adequate, 
were under the impression that it was 
fixed with that object in view. But 
a recent statement by Lord Ammon 
in the House of Lords has done much 
to dispel that belief. 

In reply to Lord Broughshane, 
who asked whether he was aware that 
owing to the many categories of 
claims the sum of £300,000,000 would 
be quite inadequate and would provide 
less than two shillings in the pound, 
Lord Ammon said that the sum of 
£300,000,000 was never intended as an 
estimated aggregate of the amounts 
claimed by landowners. It was the 
sum which the Government considered 
might safely be added to the State’s 
financial burdens, He then made what 
appears to be a contradictory state- 
ment, when he said that the fund was, 
at the same time, considered sufficient 
to meet all claims on a hardship basis. 


"Tex oaks from little acorns 


It would be interesting to know 
Lord Ammon’s interpretation of 
the word hardship. 


THE MORTGAGEE AND THE 
PLANNING ACT 

LO geeaptipe gee a reader has writ- 

ten to ask whether a mortgagee 
can claim for loss of development 
under the Act. ‘My security,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘is so depreciated by the Act 
that it is no longer adequate.’’ Where 
he can persuade the mortgagor to 
make a claim there is no difficulty, 
since the claim form will disclose the 
mortgagee’s interest, and the Treasury 
scheme, when published, will, in 
appropriate cases, direct payment to 
the mortgagee instead of to the mort- 
gagor. The mortgagee himself has no 
right to claim under the Act. Neither 


can he compel the mortgagor to claim. 
But, should the mortgagor refuse to 
do so, the Central Land Board, pro- 
vided that they are satisfied that a 
claim should be made, will accept one 
on behalf of the mortgagee. 


RECOVERY OF PREMIUMS 
WO new clauses were added to the 
Landlord and Tenant (Rent Con- 

trol) Bill at the third reading. Both 
related to premiums. The first pro- 
vides that where there has been a 
change of landlord since a premium 
was paid, the tenant may recover 
from the original landlord any sum 
that is due to him under the Bill. The 
second prohibits premiums for furn- 
ished lettings. 

Both clauses are useful additions 
to the Bill and it is surprising that 
they were not included in the original 
draft. Plainly it would be wrong for 
a tenant to be able to recover a pre- 
mium from a landlord who had not 
himself received one; on the other 
hand, premiums being recoverable 
under the Bill, it would be unfair on 
the tenant if redress was barred by a 
change of landlord. Since it is plainly 
not feasible to recover a “rental 
equivalent’’ from the original landlord, 
the clause provides for repayment in 
the shape of a lump sum. 

The clause providing that the ban 
on premiums should be extended to 
include furnished lettings closes an 
obvious loophole. 


HUNTING-LODGE FOR QUEEN 
BESS 

ROVE PLACE, Nursling, near 

Southampton, is an outstanding 

example of the English Tudor manor 


house and reproduces, though on 
a smaller scale, many of _ the 


architectural features associated with 
Hampton Court, St. James’s Palace or 
the School Yard at Eton. Local tradi- 
tion says that it was built for, or by, 
Queen Elizabeth as a hunting-lodge, 
convenient to the New Forest. It is at 
least certain that the house was stand- 
ing in 1565, for that date was found 
inscribed on the plaster of a wall from 
which the panelling was removed 
towards the end of last century. 

The Nursling parish registers 
record that Sir Henry Knollys, Comp- 
troller of the Household to Charles I, 
died and was buried there and was 
succeeded by his son, also Sir Henry 
Knollys, who was created a baronet 
“of Grove Place” in 1642. The 
Knollys family continued to rent the 
manor from the deans and canons 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
who had owned it since the days 
of Henry VI, until the death of Robert 
Knollys, the last of the family, in 
1752. The lease then passed to his 
nephew, Sir Richard Mill. In 1860 the 
estate was purchased by _ Lord 
Palmerston, whose property at Broad- 
lands it adjoined. 

The Grove Park estate comprises, 
in addition to the manor house, 135 
acres with farm buildings and five 
cottages, and is to submitted to auc- 
tion early in the summer by Messrs. 
Fox and Sons.]} 9 

Bi 

THEYPROMISED LAND ‘= « 

AND alleged to have been prom- 
ised to Matabele tribesmen by 
Cecil Rhodes in 1897 was the subject of 
an unusual enquiry held in Bulawayo 
last week. The tribesmen claimed that 
Rhodes’s promise to Crown Lands in 
Matopo Hills, Southern Rhodesia, 
entitled them to a perpetual right of 
tenure. Substance was given to their 
case by the fact that they were granted 
land in this area after Rhodes’s death 
in 1902 and have lived there ever 
since. They now wish to extend their 
holding. PROCURATOR. 
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HE CONTROL OF WEEDS IN LAWNS 


, : y 
PLANT HORMONE © FOR 





The secret of beautiful turf lies in freedom from weeds. Phenoxylene T 
has been successfully used on lawns, tennis courts, bowling greens, golf 
courses, and sports grounds. It is effective against — Bindweed, 
Buttercup, Cats ear, Daisy, Dandelion, Nettle, Plantains, Thistles, Trefoil 
and other weeds. Application may be by watering can, low volume 
spraying machine, or by Pest Control Contract Spraying Service. 

Phenoxylene T is available in 1 pint tins (price 4/-) containing sufficient 
weedkiller for 100 sq. yds. of turf. Further particulars from: 


PEST CONTROL (U.K.) LTD 


Ph 
HARSTON wansTon 302 CAMBRIDGE 
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Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds 


JUBILEE EXHIBITION 


18891949 


EXHIBITS BY: 
BRITISH TRUST FOR ORNITHOLOGY 
SEVERN WILDFOWL TRUST 
FAIR ISLE BIRD OBSERVATORY 
WEST WALES FIELD SOCIETY, etc., etc. 
MODELS OF ORIELTON DUCK-DECOY 
GRASSHOLM: LIGHTHOUSE WITH BIRD PERCHES,etc. 
SPEAKERS : 
Eric HoskING 
Lupwic Kocu 








ANTHONY BUXTON 
G. K. YEATES, etc., etc. 


PETER SCOTT 
JAMES FISHER 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF BIRDS OF PREY ARRANGED 
BY THE ZOOLOGICAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB 


BIRD-PAINTINGS : BIRD-FILMS : BOOKS 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.|I 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30th until SATURDAY, APRIL 2nd. 
Official opening, March 30th at 2.30 p.m. 


Field-Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke, K.G., G.C.B., 0.M. D.S.0., D.L. 





EXHIBITION (open 10.30 a.m.-9.0 p.m.) Admission ; Adults 6d., Children 3d. 


ADMISSION TO LECTURES AND FILMS: Free to adults on presenta- 
tion of ticket admitting to Exhibition, so far as accommodation permits. 
(Children under 15 only admitted if accompanied by adult). 


PROGRAMMES (One Shilling each) on sale at Hall from Monday, March 28th. 























16-in. MOTOR MOWER 


( Patented) 
GUARANTEED FOR 3 YEARS 


THE “Qualcast” 16-in. Motor Mower 
will save you time, energy and 
money; designed on simple and straight- 
forward lines, it is both trouble-free and 
economical. 
The 1949 Model includes many new fea- 
tures in its 1 h.p. motor unit, ensuring 
efficient running and easy maintenance. 
BALL BEARINGS throughout. Six 
blades of best Sheffield Steel. Compare 
SIZE & PRICE. 

















Your local Ironmonger 
or Hardware Stores can 
supply you. Ask fora 


demonstration. List Price 


In case of difficulty 
write direct. L3B 
Plus Purchase Tax 
£9 .18.7 


Complete with 
Large Grass Box 


The World’s Largest 
Output 


3,000,000 SATISFIED 
USERS 
of Qualcast Mowers 


Sole Manufacturers : QUALCAST LIMITED DERBY 











B.D.16 gum 
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THOREAU’S WAY 
OF LIFE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ENRY DAVID THOREAU is 
H a man whose reputation with 
the public rests, and is likely 
to rest, on one book, Walden. Never- 
theless, he may reasonably be called 
a persistent and industrious writer. 
He kept a journal which in 23 years 
added up to more than 6,000 printed 
pages; he wrote a little for the maga- 
zines, and, at his own risk, he had 
a book printed concerning his adven- 
tures on the Merrimack and Concord 
rivers. It was not a success. When he 
took over the copies that had been 
“‘remaindered,”’ he wrote with rather 
wistful humour that his library num- 
bered nearly 900 volumes, “over 
seven hundred of which I wrote my- 
self.” 

Nor was Walden a success in the 
author’s day. Of the first printing 
2,000 copies were sold, and the book 
was not re-printed during Thoreau’s 
lifetime. Since then, however, it has 
made headway. It is known in every 


he wrote is this: ‘‘ The cost of a thing 
is the amount of life it requires to be 
exchanged for it, immediately or in 
the long run.”” For himself, he wanted 
the greatest possible amount of life. 
“Making a living” was one thing; 
living was another; and he wasn’t pre- 
pared to sacrifice the one to the other. 
He was convinced to the very core of 
his being that Wordsworth wrote 
literal truth when he said: “Getting 
and spending, we lay waste our 
powers.” 

There was another thing. If a 
man committed himself to the way of 
life which would permit him to be 
called “a useful citizen,” he was 
admitting the elaims of society upon 
him : society as represented by State, 
nation, and what not. He admitted 
no such claim. He went to gaol rather 
than pay poll tax. 

Out of all this arose the famous 
experiment of retiring to live for two 
years in a shack by Walden pond, 


BPBPUPUPUPPPUPAPAPPAAQAAAAAAAMAAAAU 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU. By Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Methuen, 15s.) 


PHYSICIAN EXTRAORDINARY. By Shirley Murrell 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) 


CORNISH YEARS. 


By Anne Treneer 


(Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
AAAAAAAAAAAAQ(AAMAAAAAAAAAAN 


country. It is again and again re- 
printed. It is, as Professor Joseph 
Wood Krutch says in Henry David 
Thoreau (Methuen, 15s.), a ‘‘seminal”’ 
book. 


NOT TAKEN SERIOUSLY 


It is not difficult to see why 
among Thoreau’s lighter-hearted con- 
temporaries, neither he nor his book 
was taken very seriously. He was 
born in 1817 at Concord, Massachus- 
setts, of Channel Islands ancestry. 
The family business was the manu- 
facture of lead pencils, and their cir- 
cumstances varied from poor to 
middling. Henry went to Harvard, 
and afterwards did a bit of school- 
teaching, but it soon became apparent 
to his family and his friends that he 
had no intention of settling down as 
a “useful citizen.’”” He became a 
handyman at Emerson’s house. He 
was ready to mess about with this and 
that, but he was not ready to commit 
himself to any way of life that would 
tie him up in the rules and regulations 
of trade, commerce, or a profession. 

It was not difficult, then, for the 
opinion to gain ground that young 
Thoreau was a bit of a freak, a loafer, 
possibly even something of a waster. 
It was not realised that Thoreau was 
actuated not by any inability to lead 
what men call a “normal life,’’ but 
by a profound conviction that the 
lives he saw men leading were not 
worth bothering about. It is worth 
noting that it was he who “ devised an 
improved method of producing graph- 
ite which was to lift the financial 
state of the family.”” He could do such 
things, but, he seems to have asked 
himself, why bother to do them? 

A phrase of Thoreau’s which is 
central to all that he was and all that 


He would demonstrate that what a 
man needed to do was to discard, not 
accumulate. He did not become an 
isolated hermit. He was only a mile 
from his native village, one field away 
from the high-road, and half a mile 
from his nearest neighbour. But, as 
he truly remarked, “‘any place is as 
wild as the wildness one can bring to 
it,” and, in any case, what he was 
making was a demonstration rather 
than an adventure. Professor Krutch 
says : “‘What he did wish to find out 
was how many tools and conveniences 
were really necessary and at what 
point they began to cost more in time 
and effort than they were worth.” 
Thoreau’s own comment on _ the 
experiment was: “There I earned all 
I needed and kept to my own affairs. 
During that time my weekly outlay 
was but seven-and-twenty cents; and 
I had an abundance of all sorts. 
Unless the human race perspire more 
than I do, there is no occasion to live 
by the sweat of their brow.” 


QUIET DESPERATION 


That was what he wanted to 
demonstrate: that men worked for 
superfluities; that they sacrificed 
their lives in order to achieve an 
inflated and unnecessary manner of 
living; that the ‘‘quiet desperation” 
which he saw in almost all human life 
eould be dissipated not by some 
“reform” imposed from above but by 
the simple acceptance of simplicity, 
springing from an inner and individual 
conviction. 

Professor Krutch writes: “No 
doubt many of Thoreau’s contempor- 
aries asked, as many subsequent 


critics have asked : ‘What after all is 
so remarkable about having lived for 
two years in a cabin by a pond?’ 











\nd the answer is that there is only 

1e thing in the least remarkable 
ibout it—the fact, namely, that so 
few others have done the same, even 
though to do so would be to solve the 
problems which many desperate men 
accept as unsolvable.” 

It was not Thoreau’s opinion that 
everybody should take to the woods. 
\fter all, he was an exceptional per- 
son, almost a vegetarian, a lover of 
solitude, averse from the usual run of 
human companionship, unmarried and 
with what amounted almost to a hor- 
ror of marriage. He demonstrated his 
own necessary minimum, hoped that 
others would discover theirs in accord- 
ance with their own circumstances, 
and believed that the world would be 
a better place if this were done, if we 
gave up creating “‘necessaries’”’ and 
then sweated out our lives in order to 
gain them. Who will say that he was 
wrong? 


SAW WHAT WAS COMING 


The world of his day was only 
beginning to move in the direction 
which, since, it has followed at an 
accelerated pace. That is why, then, 
so few people realised what Thoreau 
was talking about and why, to-day, 
his words make greater sense. He had 
long vision. He saw, from the smallest 
signs, what was coming to us. The 
two things he saw and warned us 
about were these. The _ industrial 
creation of unnecessaries, called neces- 
saries, was leading to the destruction 
of the natural world; and the hand of 
the State was tightening its grip on 
the individual man. There is some- 
thing of terrible clear sight in such 
a passage as this, whose final words 
have a bitter actuality to-day : “The 
very willow-rows lopped every three 
years for fuel or powder, and every 
sizable pine and oak, or other forest 
tree, cut down within the memory of 
man! As if individual spectators were 
to be allowed to export the clouds out 
of the sky, or the stars out of the 
firmament, one by one. We shall be 
reduced to gnaw the very crust of the 
earth for nutriment.’’ And there is 
something to heed in this, too : ‘“ When 
will the world learn that a million men 
are of no importance compared with 
one man?” 


LIME JUICE AND SCURVY 


Miss Shirley Murrell’s Physician 
Extraordinary (Hodder and Stoughton, 
10s. 6d.) is the life story of Gilbert 
Blane because of whose work English 
sailors are known as “‘limeys.”” Work- 
ing with Rodney’s fleet, studying the 
health of seamen afloat, he tumbled 
to the significance of lime juice as 
a preventive of scurvy. This, of 
course, was not his only achievement. 
He backed Jenner in his fight for vac- 
cination as a preventive of smallpox; 
he was physician to the Prince 
Regent; and, being sent out to report 
on the appalling state of health of the 
Walcheren expedition, he was largely 
responsible for its recall. He was one 
of the earliest English physicians to 
see the connection between dirt and 
disease, and it was this that was 
responsible not only for his activity in 
the cockpits of ships of the line but 
also for his interest in English prisons. 

His personal life knew many 
blows from fate. His brother and sis- 
ter were carried off by pestilence; one 
of his sons, a soldier, died in fever- 
ridden Walcheren, another, a sailor, 
was killed in action at sea. He appears 
in all circumstances to have carried 
himself with courage and gravity. 
His baronetcy was in recognition of 
his work at Walcheren. 
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Miss Murrell’s book is written in 
a style half-way between fiction and 
biography. There are long conver- 
sations between Blane and the girl 
who became his wife, between Blane 
and his daughter, who is represented 
as falling rather too readily under the 
designing charm of the Regent, and 
other conversations, too, that appear 
to owe themselves to a _ novelist’s 
imagination rather than to historical 
warrant, but perhaps I am wrong 
about this. However, the book, lively 
reading as it makes, does seem to me 
to fall between the biographical and 
the fictional method rather heavily. 
Since we are warned that some of the 
characters are imaginary, and don’t 
know which, we are left in more than 
a little puzzlement. 


HER NATIVE HEATH 


Miss Anne Treneer’s Cornish 
Years (Cape, 12s. 6d.) is most notable 
for the author’s appreciation of the 
Cornish scene, though it has other 
points, too. The author, one of a 
fairly large family, was the daughter 
of a Cornish village schoolmaster. 
Devon inspires poetry, she _ says, 
but Cornwall is a poem, and she hears 
the music in all its parts. Indeed, the 
best of the book is simply the writing 
down of the poetry that surrounded 
her beginnings. She finds it in the 
sea-coast and hinterland about Meva- 
gissey, in the strange tumbled china- 
clay lands around St. Austell, in the 
woods, bearded patriarchally with 
moss, that moulder round St. Michael 
Penkivel, in the sweeping expanse of 
Bodmin Moor, in the haunted despoiled 
lands of the tin and copper country, 
and the wave-hollowed reverberating 
headlands of the north coast. 

Writing of all this, in all seasons, 
and of the people who match their 
environment, she has produced much 
delightful matter; and she takes us, 
too, on her personal pilgrimage. She 
became herself a school-teacher. We 
go with her to her training at Truro, 
to her pupil-teacher work in villages, 
to her more exalted “specialist” 
sphere in secondary schools. The nar- 
trative moves outside Cornwall—to 
Liverpool, Exeter, Oxford—but noth- 
ing inspires Miss Treneer’s pen like 
her native heath. Every step she 
takes there is taken in love and 
recorded with beauty. 
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ANDRE SIMON’S 
ANTHOLOGY 


T is very largely owing to the irre- 

sistible energy and charm of André 
Simon that it is possible to produce in 
this country an embracing volume, 
Drink. Only those who have been 
privileged to sit at his feet at some 
time during the past forty years know 
how much successive generations of 
green youth owe to the gently authori- 
tative wisdom of this most persuasive 
of deipnosophists and learned of 
cenophiles. Two great wars have 
broken in upon the scheme of things 
as he envisaged it in faraway Edward- 
ian days, but André Simon has never 
faltered in his allegiance or failed for 
a moment by precept and example to 
keep alive the most vulnerable of the 
arts of civilised enjoyment. ‘Wine 
was created from the beginning to 
make men joyful and not to make 
them drunk,’’ wrote the author of 
Ecclesiasticus. The joy may be simple 
or sophisticated, and in his anthology, 
Drink (Burke Publishing Co., 15s.), 
André Simon draws from _ both 
fountains. It should not be thought 
that this is a mere collection of quota- 
tions. On the contrary the editor dis- 
courses as only he can of Dionysus 
in Hellas, of Bacchus in Imperial 
Rome and of the history of Cham- 
pagne. E. B. 
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Telegrams: ‘‘ Abinitio, Wesdo, London.” 


Telephone: Regent 6545 (6 lines). 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


34/35, NEW BOND ST., W.1 
announce the sale by auction on Thursday, March 31st, 1949 of 


FINE PORTRAIT MINIATURES 


The Property of J. H. BURLS, Esq., the late SIR BERNARD 
ECKSTEIN, Bt., and other owners 





PORTRAIT MINIATURES BY RICHARD COSWAY, ANDREW PLIMER 
AND JOSEPH SAUNDERS, ail in diamond frames. 
Also three Irish ‘‘freedom” boxes, presented to the first 
Earl Macartney by the Cities of Cork, Dublin and Londonderry, 
and an enamel miniature of Lady Macartney by John Smart, 
the property of the late G. T. L. Macartney, Esq. 


Illustrated Catalogue (13 plates) 6/-. Unillustrated catalogue 3d. (prepaid) post free. 
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STEPMUR x 10 the best long 
range Binocular for Sportsmen, 
with coated lenses and large 


ROSS 
LOnpON 
50 mm. object glasses. £45.0.0. 


Ross Binoculars—obtainable everywhere 





Distributors: BARNET ENSIGN ROSS LTD., LONDON, 
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STYLES, COLOURS ano FABRICS 









(Left) A mahogany-brown 
coat, a gored skirt fitted to 
the waist by diamond sections, 
a shaw] collar that can be laid 
flat or buttoned high. Hardy 


Amies 





(Right) Navy coat, the gored 
skirt lined with canvas to 
stand away from the figure, 
the double-breasted front 
fastened with gold buttons. 
Molyneux 






(Below) Slim coat in golden 
cloth with pouch pockets and 
wide sleeves cut in one with 
the front. Molyneux 







HE fitted coat is the coat of the spring 

for formal occasions. It is midcalf 
length, generally gored to fan out toa 
widish hemline and then fitted closely to the 
figure with a top that buttons up high on the 
chest. Collars are either wide shawl affairs 
that can fold high up to the ears or be un- 
furled to lie round the shoulders, splaying out 
into a deep point each side, or small and neat, 
set close up to the throat. Then there is often 
a cravat of thick silk or plaid slipped under the 
collar, folded over in front with ends that 
stream out neatly to the waist. Sleeves tend 
to be completely plain, set into easy armholes 
of moderate depth, and they are moderately 
wide at the wrist, though a few have consider- 
ably more width. Vertical panels are inserted 
into the backs of many of the coats to mould 
the waists and tops to the figure, and many 
have shoulder seams continuing over the tops 
of the sleeves that are cut in one with the tops 


Photographs by COUNTRY LIFE Studio 


Plain, fitted, navy town coats appear 
in every collection and all in smooth, closely 
woven woollens of a fairly resilient texture. 
Buttons are small, but there are usually a 
good many applied to the coat, somewhere 
or another. Sometimes the sides are but- 
toned up to the armpits, or there is a double- 





of the coats. 

Materials are sleek and sombre with lots of 
grey, navy, black and some bronze browns. 
In slightly thicker weaves, the duveteens and 
velours and some smooth tweeds, we find pale 
tones such as grey blues, cyclamen, goldy 
beiges, lime, as well as whites and off-whites. 
These white coats are featured by several of the 
most famous of the Mayfair dress houses and 
look decidedly new and smart. There are 
numbers of tiny checks in two greys and black 
and white. Dark grey coats in smooth tweed 
or suiting often accompany suits in a pale grey, 
or the coat will be striped or checked in bold 
shadow designs in tones of yellow and grey 
over a plain grey tailor-made. 





breasted fastening in front. Navy coats 
with shawl collars have buttons catching 
the collars either side, as in the photograph 
of Mr. Hardy Amies’s coat. 

Another feature of the summer styles is 
provided by the long coats in taffeta or 
grosgrain. These coats adhere to the pre- 
vailing silhouette with wide gored hemlines 
and are fitted about the waist and hips. 
They are shown in dark colours, mostly 
navy and black, and cut right up to the 
throat where there is sometimes a shaw] 
collar folded round, more often a narrow 
neckband. Dresses worn underneath are of 
filmy chiffon, lace or in taffeta to match. 

(Continued on page 696) 
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FINE RUBY 
AND DIAMONDS 


FINE SAPPHIRE 
AND DIAMONDS 





MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: LIMITED 

156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 172 REGENT ST., W.1 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST. 

PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 
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What is smarter, crisper, fresher, than check? For spring or summer, 


in town or country, for suits, dresses, skirts and beach wear. Here are 
three variations in inimitable ‘‘ Moygashel”’ fabrics, and they’re washable 
and crease-resisting too. 


1 and 3 DARTON 5/10 A YARD - 2PERTH 6/6 A YARD 


+e Look for the name on the selvedge. 


REGD. 


“ Moygashel”? is the registered brand name of fabrics manufactured by : 
&’TEVENSON & SON LTD., 208a, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. DUNGANNON, N. IRELAND 
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The minks were beautifully dove 
tailed over the shoulders and th 
mere casual furs were shown wit! 
turn-down collars and gay, taffeta 
scarves tied underneath. A full 
length coat in this collection i 
cocoa-dyed ermine had a full, gored 
skirt with the skins worked verti 
cally, a fitted bodice and lantern 
sleeves worked horizontally. The 
fur boleros were enchanting, in dyed 
squirrel, ermine, mink and sable, 
with melon sleeves. This is a style 
that is perfect over both the full 
skirted evening dress and the slim. 

A stole at Bradley’s in ermine 
had one end converted into a muff 
into which the arm could be tucked, 
and the other was left to fall round 
the shoulders with tails fringing the 
end. All the furriers are showing 
mutation mink which has a lovely 
silvery sheen, the natural colour of 
the fur. Busvine have a casual 
jacket in this luxurious fur that is 
very becoming. It is hip length and 
worked with the utmost simplicity, 
with a small collar and the furs 
wonderfully graded over the shoul- 
ders. Another fur sponsored by 
this house is otter which was shown 
as a full-length coat with a full back, 


The former are in pale, delicate 
shades, the taffetas usually match in 
tone, all made with very décolleté 
tops, or a top that is of transparent 
chiffon or lace over a crépe founda- 
tion of pink. Sleeves are brief and 
folded. The coats themselves often 
resemble coat-frocks, and are essen- 
tially plain in design and usually 
worn with very decorative hats, 
rope upon rope of pearls at the 
throat or chunky costume jewellery. 
Sometimes their sleeves are elbow- 
length and they are worn with pale 
coloured gloves matching a folded 
toque, or picking up the flower 
trimming of the hat. The hats tend 
to be small and close-fitting, many 
with a sideways tilt, emphasised by 
a cascade of trimmings, usually a 
great choux of ribbon or flowers. 
When the hats are large, they are 
very large, and the brims are often 
elliptical in shape, with flowers laid 
under the brim. 


HE short jacket retains its place 
in fashion. It remains basic- 
ally plain but usually has some kind 
of uneven effect in the cut which 
makes it look very different from 
last season’s reefer jacket or the 








shorter ones with full, flared backs. , The colour is lovely, a soft, woody 
There is a lovely jacket at Busvine’s For racing, a felt beret and check cashmere scarf that slots through and brown with the shaded effect of 
in golden beige duveteen with a holds it firmly in place. Simone Mirman phantom beaver. It is considerably 
turn-down collar, a full back and a less expensive and very _hard- 
double-breasted front, belted closely in. ,The back hangs straight from weaving. Summer fur wraps in mutation mink featured in the Molho 
the shoulder and the belt slots underneath. There are white jackets in show included all manner of stoles and pelerines. A wide, plain stole 
smooth cloth that looks like doeskin, cut with a seam over the shoulder appeared over a sleek, black crépe dress; a pelerine with a deep cape 
and with double stitching on the big, patch packets. Matilda Etches part to fit snugly over the shoulders and wide ends hanging down the 
cuts her pale pink wool jacket on belted Norfolk lines. front is for evening. Narrower stoles are designed for wearing with suits. 

The short fur jacket was shown at Bradley’s in smooth fur such as or coat-frocks. Dark mink was worked into short jackets, also wild 
nutria, ermine and mink for day wear. These coats were cut to hang mink, left in its natural toffee shade, made up as a hip-length jacket with 
straight from the shoulders and were hip-length, or slightly shorter. cape-like fronts into which the hands could slip. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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Cc R O ™ S \\ O R D N oO “ 9 9 8 3. Eleven yards twice as black (5) 


8. A dog returns to Father; it is of orientab 








Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions origin (6) 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 998, CounTRY LIFE i adv though it i 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garaen, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 9. ee a pool et sons) to nie (6) 
Ne. ; ng post on Wedassdey, March 30, mee. 10. As rare danger should be (10) 
TONET SOAP MAKERS Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 11. European river (4) 
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12. Despoiler and protector (8) 
14. A drink for a man? Not a Christian (6) 
16. One who suffers from the effects of a dis- 
location (9, 6) 
18. What runs through the argument (6) 
20. Where red flans can be got (8) 
23. The difficult part of 5 down (4) 
24. Too idle to reform after the beginning for 
something requiring precision (10) 
26. Craftsman and artist, too (6) 
27. Rash producer (6) 
28. “A wet —— and a flowing sea, 
““A wind that follows fast” 
Allan Cunningham (5) 


DOWN 


1. ‘*His bright and brief 
“And mute his tuneful strains’ 





- is o’er, 
’ 


—Scott (6) 
2. Man (or woman) of action (4) 
3. Ground for an inspection (6) 
4. Suitable mythological emblem for the source 
of our medizval prosperity (3, 6, 6) 
. Can a soft crew put up with it? (8) 
6. A broken reed wanting an M.P. to be recalled 
(10) 
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Stigma; 13, Carat; 16, Apricot; 18, Anthill; 19, Sceptic; 21, Evesham: Mrs. E. Simpson, 


22, Crane; 23, August; 27, Avon; 28, Gorgonzola; 29, Nose; 30, Bridgehead. : 

ck a eet Mistrust; 3, Overt; 4, Bedight; 5, Nirvana; 7, Clear 12, Queensbury Place, 
light; 8, Safety-lamp; 11, Scathe; 14, Daisy chain; 15, Freemasons; 17, J 
Cutter; 20, Clamour; 22, Engaged; 24, Sense: 25 and 26, Foreland. London, S.W.7. 
CUNViLLONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


sy St 7. He buzzed about the village with much self- 

bs of over “i ee 

ks s 12. The eldest son may be in one of the Services, 

Eo half a century - notwithstanding (5) ; ye 

Wy ¢ €) 13. It demands an eye for country in miniature 
. 

is c (10) 

» Is expressed z 15. Is it the sunshine in them that produces 

By, " & sinew? (5) 

y im Bronnley soap il Name 17. Road suit (anagr.) (8) 

% C NaMiersserrvesesserssiecssrrsssseseesesseee ent sed me aeeey eS ace sR 

ay “i S| LEE OCR Re a ae disibinsauveiinteon sescessscce oe’ Manted (anagr.) (6) 

m4) el 22. Make a noise like a child’s toy (6) 

ES RPE merece a eee 25. Plenty for the draw (4) 

4 oun e < SOLUTION TO No. 997. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which x 

ly : appeared in the issue of March 18, will be announced next week. The winner of Crossword No. 996 is 

b OF LONDON : ACROSS.—1, Marrowbone; 6, Ices; 9, Suspenders; 10, Leaf; 12, 
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“ Hadfield.” Light- 
weight coat for the 
fuller figure, tailor- 
ed from fine quality 
wool Georgette. 
Cuffs and collar are 
in Moiré Taffeta to 
tone. Fully lined. In 
Beige, Grey, Navy 
and Black, 

Hip size 43 ins. 


£21.19.5 


Hip sizes 45, 47 and 
49 ins. €25.5.0 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Two minutes fron Victoria Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. *Phone: V1Ctoria 6666 

















There is a Le Gant Alphabet Brassiere for every size and 
shape of Bust because there are four fittings in every size — 
dependent on size of cup and width of back. It sounds simple 
—and is... easy as A.B.C.D. 

One of the many Warner achievements which have created 
new standards in corsetry 
technique leading to greater 
accuracy of fitting with a 
certainty of comfort and 





satisfaction. 


SMALL MEDIUM FULL RFEAVY 


IL aw? 
Se 


Now in limited distribution 
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Feminine 
as Grandmama’s flounces... 
with capelets 
that soften the shoulders 
and scallops 
that pretty the skirt 





In the loveliest Wool 
Georgette. 


In cleverly mated dual 
colour combinations. 


For your Easter Parade 


H. BERNSTEIN LTD, (WHOLESALE) BRUTON ST., LONDON wW. 1. 
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A. ROSNER & SONS LTD (Whole ale), 8, 





GROSVENOR ST. LONDON W.1 
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The word is rarely heard today, but was often called in 
London taverns in the past. Nipitato was the name of one of 
the strong beers produced when brewing ingredients had not 
to be carefully rationed, as they are today. 


Fundamentally, beer has not changed in five hundred 
years, for malt and hops are still the basic materials, And 
after a thousand years the spirit in which innkeeping at its best 
is conducted, the spirit of hospitality, is also unchanged. 


Innkeeping begins with inn building. Fifty years ago, 
brewers set out to improve public houses. Their effort grew 
in strength between the wars and at its peak, during the ’thirties, 
they were spending about £5,000,000 annually on building and 
replacement. The new houses were not all in impeccable taste 
but they are in sum a substantial proof of hospitable 
endeavour, and many are admirable—the finest houses of 
their kind in the world. 


Brewers wish and intend to resume this effort as soon as 
conditions permit. The licensed houses of the future will not 
necessarily be large but their purpose will be the traditional 
purpose of our inns : to provide means of recreation in many 
different forms (food and drink, games and, where possible, 
music, plays and other cultural activities) and to serve as 
social centres as stimulating or as quiet and comfortable as 
the company themselves desire. 


Nipitato may not be found in the new inns, but the 
welcome and service of which it was in its own time a 





HOW TO TAKE ROOKS WHEN THEY PULL UP 
THE CORN BY THE ROOTS 


“ Take some thick Brown paper, and divide a sheet into eight 
parts. Then lime the inside of the paper a very little; then put 
some Corn in them, and lay threescore or more up and down the 
ground. Lay them early in the Morning before they come to 
feed, and you will see most excellent sport. 

“For as soon as Rooks, Crows, or Pigeons come to peck out any 
of the Corn, it will hang upon his head, and he will immediately 
Sly bolt upright so high that he shall soar almost out of sight ; 
and when he is spent, come tumbling down as if he had been 
shot in the Air.” 


This was Nicholas Cox’s advice in his book “The 





— 


Gentleman’s Recreation” published in 1674. It was undoubtedly sound 
at the time, but the days of bird lime and man traps, stalking horses and 
muzzle loaders are gone. Free advice on the most modern 

methods of solving game and shooting problems can be 

obtained from I.C.I. Game Services. 


I.C.I. Game Services, Burgate Manor, Fordingbridge, Hampshire. 


manifestation will be given in new and finer forms. 


Issued by the Brewers’ Society 
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HARRY HALE 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RIDING WEAR 


dei. For over half a century 
we have specialised in Riding Wear 
of superlative cut and finish — 
Jodhpurs, Breeches, Hacking 
Jackets, made famous by those 
little touches which are the envy 
of the less-correctly dressed rider, 
and {I riding accessories for Men, 
Women and Children. 


HARRY HALL LTD 
235 - 237 Regent Street, London, W.1 


(Oxford Circus End) 
Telephone : REGent 6601 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Clive Bond 


Lhe Notepaper 
of 


Gillette 


Quality and Distinel 


CLIVE HUGHES & Co. Ltd., 17, Fleet St., E.C.4 


Maximum retail price in U.K. 33/4 
per bottle. 17/5 per half bottle. 


. . . the sharpest edge in the world! 
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The ALLEN 
The WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR SCYTHE 


The ALLEN Scythe of 1934 


















By Appo:ntment 
Motor Mower Manufacturers 
Charles H, Pugh Ltd. 
















First Self-Propelled 
Motor - Scythe in 
the field then, and 
foremost ever since. 


MOWERS 
SERVICE 


If your Atco needs atten- 
tion before mowing starts, 
lease contact your Atco 
‘i 4 Allen Scythes have been 
improved upon again and 
again, resulting in our 
present up to date Model ‘T’ 
machine. 


Depot Manager soon, so 


that the Depot can put 








your Atco right in good 


time. 


For rapid and economical cutting of all kinds of rough growths, 
weeds, matted and tangled vegetation, grass, bracken, etc. 


USEFUL ATTACHMENTS can be supplied for use with this 
machine: Spraying Pump, Hedge Trimmer, Light Hoe, Tank 
Trailer, etc. 

Write to-day for catalogue to Dept. A 


JOHN ALLEN &SONS (oxForD) LTD. 


COWLEY, OXFORD, ENGLAND 














DESIGNED FOR ANY 
SPECIALISED INDUSTRIAL PURPOSE 
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USERS CONFIRM OUR CLAIMS: 

“Il purchased a Rowtrac from you 22 
months ago. This machine has given every 
satisfaction. | have been amazed at the 
work it has done.”’ 

‘*The Rowtrac is not a toy but a valuable 
asset to a holding of any description. It has 
not cost a penny in repairs.”’ 

**Lam more than satisfied at the wonderful 
work it achieves.”’ 

“1 have yet to find a tractor to come up 
to — fee a ens surpass it.’ 

‘The Rowtrac works from morning to night 
without having to stop at ends for a rest.”” HARRO WING 


EVERY FOOD GROWER = (4) ery 


amm | BARNARDS &iwAee/ 


Wheels fitted with p ics can be supplied. ‘ Send for folder 14/C.5. T RUC KS € T RAI L E R S 
GEO. MONRO, Ltd. wattam cross, HERTS 








BARNARDS LTD NORWICH 
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Stylish calf, suede, and b 
sandals to be found in smart shoe 


shops everywhere. 


THE COLES BOOT COMPANY LIMITED, BURTON LATIMER, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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